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Social Security in Review 


The Month in Review 


Both the total civilian labor force 
and the employed labor force in- 
creased slightly from April to May, 
though the rise was less than the 
usual seasonal increase because the 
weather retarded agricultural work. 
The estimated number of unemployed 
persons—730,000—was about the same 
as in April, indicating that local lay- 
offs had not been sufficiently wide- 
spread by the May census week to in- 
fluence the national estimates. 
Moreover, the number of persons who 
shifted from unemployment to jobs 
about equaled the number who lost 
‘their jobs or were laid off. 


UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFIT claims and 
disbursements in May both exceeded 
the April volume. The total amount 
disbursed—$7.0.million—was greater 
than in any month but one in 1944 
and almost one-fourth greater than 
in May 1944. Both the weekly aver- 
age number of beneficiaries and the 
number of weeks compensated for 
total unemployment were 13 percent 
above the number a year earlier. Cut- 
backs in aircraft and shipbuilding op- 
erations, seasonal declines in textile 
industries and canning, and a few 
scattered labor disputes were mainly 
responsible for the May increase in 
initial claims, reported by all but 21 
States. All but 13 States shared in 
the increase in continued claims. 

Readjustment allowances under the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act in- 
creased to a weekly average of 28,100 
veterans in May. 


IN OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS insurance, 
monthly benefit awards rose to almost 
40,000 in May. Awards of wife’s bene- 
fits outnumbered those in any previous 
month, and awards of primary bene- 
fits had been exceeded only in Feb- 
ruary 1940; except for widow’s bene- 
fits, on the other hand, fewer awards 
than in April were made for all types 
of survivor benefits. At the end,of 
the month, benefits at a monthly rate 
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of $23 million were in force for more 
than one and a quarter million bene- 
ficiaries, exceeding the rolls in May 
1944 by 28 percent in number of bene- 
ficiaries and by 29 percent in the total 
monthly amount. 

The decline in account-number ap- 
plications which started in 1944 con- 
tinued during the first quarter of this 
year, when a smaller number of ac- 
counts was established than in any 
other quarter since the program went 
into effect. Fewer women and girls 
applied than in any quarter since 
January—March 1940. At the end of 
March, it is estimated, account num- 
bers were held by 68.7 percent of the 
total population aged 14 and over. 


PUBLIC ASSISTANCE operations in May 
showed no major changes from the 


general movement in _ preceding 
months. Recipients were fewer un- 
der all programs, except in the num- 
ber of children receiving aid to de- 
pendent children. The decline in gen- 
eral assistance cases was the largest 
for any of the programs and the larg- 
est decrease for general assistance in 
many recent months. Though pay- 
ments to general assistance cases also 
decreased slightly, increases in the 
other programs brought the total 
amount expended in the country as a 
whole slightly above April expendi- 
tures. In each program the average 
payment increased. 


Social Security Board 
Appropriation 
The Labor-—Federal Security Ap- 
propriation Act, 1946 (Public, No. 124, 
approved July 3, 1945) included items 
totaling $485,870,474 for programs ad- 
(Continued on page 26) 
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What Social Security Can Mean 


to the South 


By Ellen S. Woodward* 


Few parts of the country may be as 
seriously affected by the conversion 
from war to peace as the South.’ 
With the possible exception of the 
Northwest, no region has had its eco- 
nomic and so¢ial landscape quite so 
transformed by the war; none may 
anticipate as rapid a shift in work 
opportunities and in income. The 
South therefore seems to me particu- 
larly in need of the kind of buttress- 
ing of living standards that an ex- 
panded social security program can 
provide. 

It was not so many years ago that 
President Roosevelt called the South 
the Nation’s number one economic 
problem. Few would recognize that 
description today. For the war has 
brought new industries to the South, 
more employment, higher wages, 
higher prices to its farmers, and more 
income all around. Billions have been 
spent on the expansion of military, 
manufacturing, and housing facilities. 
Shipyards, bomber factories, and oil- 
cracking plants now share the indus- 
trial skyline with the textile mill, the 
sawmill, andthe cannery. Itisin part 
to these war industries but also to the 
expansion of job opportunities in the 
traditional industries of the South 
that we must attribute the substan- 
tial rise in employment and the dou- 
bling of pay rolls between 1939 and 
1943. Gains in wage income were par- 
alleled by a substantial growth in 
farm income. With cotton at 20 cents 
a@ pound in 1944 as compared with 9 
cents in 1939, and tobacco at 39 cents 
aS compared with 15 cents, it is not 
surprising that income received by 
farm operators in the South more 
than doubled during these years. 
Little wonder that individual income 
in the South-went up from $300 per 
capita in 1939 to more than $600 in 
1943. That increase, as a matter of 


*Member, Social Security Board. 

1In this article, the “South” is used to 
refer to 13 States—Alabama, Arkansas, 
Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and 
Virginia. The tables appended to the 
article, on which general statements in 
the text are based, give selected data on 
factors in social security for these States 
and for the United States as a whole. 


fact, was relatively greater than the 
increase in the United States as a 
whole. 

But much of the South’s gain may 
prove only temporary. We do not 
know what income will be after the 
war. Uncertain also is the future of 
farm prices, to which the well-being 
of much of the South is tied. 

I am not suggesting that a crisis is 
inevitable in the South when the war 
ends, any more than it is inevitable in 
the country as a whole. In the South 
as elsewhere, much wiil depend upon 
the ingenuity, the economic imagina- 
tion, the boldness we use in putting 
to peacetime uses our unparalleled 
productive capacity. Our success in 
this regard will have a special signifi- 
cance in the South, because no other 
region stands to gain or lose so much. 
The low living standards in the South 
are due primarily to her lack of indus- 
try and her dependence upon a limited 
number of specialized crops. If the 
gains of the last few years are to be 
retained, the South must find new in- 
dustries and must learn to diversify 
her farming. 

I stress the need and the opportunity 
for fundamental reforms in our south- 
ern economy because I want to put 
what I have to say about social se- 
curity in its proper setting—not as 
the solution of the problem of low 
living standards in the South, but as 
a necessary adjunct to these other 
measures. If the South should make 
no progress in achieving economic 
parity with the rest of the Nation— 
which I do not believe will be the 
case—the contribution that could be 
made by an expanded social security 
program is, of course, even more im- 
portant. 


Existing Conditions 


For all its recent gains, the South 
still lags behind the other regions in 
average income, in health as meas- 
ured by mortality and morbidity 
rates, in schooling opportunities, and 
in most of the other things that go 
to make up the standard of living. 

Per capita income in the South in 
the war year 1943 was only about two- 
thirds of that in the country as a 
whole. In my State, Mississippi, the 


average was $484, not even half as 
much as in the country as a whole and 
only one-third as much as in the 
richest State in our country. 

Low income bears with special 
harshness upon children, and fami- 
lies with children, as a group, have 
relatively lower incomes than other 
families. The high birth rate of the 
South makes the region one of the 
chief factors in the continued growth 
and vigor of the American people. 
Since many of these children in later 
life migrate to other regions, the con- 
ditions which surround their birth 
and rearing are of national concern. 
The South, with more than one- 
fourth of the estimated civilian popu- 
lation in the United States in 1943 
anu one-fifth the national income, ac- 
counted for nearly one-third of the 
babies born in that year. Because 
poverty goes hand in hand with sick- 
ness, southern infants have a poorer 
chance of surviving the first year than 
children in other States. In 1942 all 
Southern States, with one exception, 
had infant death rates above the na- 
tional average. 

A high maternal death rate goes 
hand in hand with a high infant death 
rate. Motherhood is a greater hazard 
in the South than in other regions of 
the country. Deaths from causes as- 
sociated with childbirth were in ex- 
cess of the national average in each of 
the Southern States, rising in South 
Carolina to more than twice the na- 
tional rate. One important reason for 
such high infant and maternal death 
rates in the South may be that in 9 
of the 13 Southern States less than 
half the live births occurred in hos- 
pitals during 1942. In Mississippi, 
only 1 baby in 5 was born in a hospital; 
in Arkansas and Kentucky, 1 in 4; and 
in Alabama and South Carolina, 3 in 
10; while in the Nation as a whole, 
nearly 7 babies in 10 had this protec- 
tion at birth. 

Southern children who survive the 
first year remain at a disadvantage as 
compared with children elsewhere. 
Many of the so-called children’s dis- 
eases are more prevalent in the South 
than in other regions and exact a 
higher toll of child life. 

Adequate food, clothing, and shelter 
are important for children but they 
also need health services, and the 
shpwing of Southern States in this re- 
spect is not very good. A sensitive in- 
dicator of the availability of adequate 
health services is the mortality rates 
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of diseases that are controllable by 
public health measures, such as ty- 
phoid fever, malaria, and tuberculosis. 
Nearly all malaria deaths occur in the 
South. The mortality rate for ty- 
phoid and paratyphoid fever was four 
times the national average in Arkan- 
sas, at least twice as high in Florida, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Oklahoma, 
South Carolina, and Texas. Deaths 
from tuberculosis were relatively more 
frequent in Alabama, Arkansas, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, Okla- 
homa, Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia 
than in the rest of the country. 

The burden placed on treatment by 
the inadequacy of preventive meas- 
ures is made heavier by the insuffi- 
ciency of medical personnel and facil- 
ities. Doctors tend to stay out of 
rural areas and areas of low income. 
The South as a result has less than 
its proper share of the Nation’s doc- 
tors, dentists, nurses, hospitals. In 
1940 there was one active physician 
under 65 for every 935 persons in the 
United States as a whole. In Mis- 
sissippi the ratio was 1 to 1,784, in 
Alabama 1 to 1,684. The drawing off 
of physicians into the armed forces 
has accentuated the disparity between 
the South and the rest of the coun- 
try. In 1941 there were relatively 
half as many beds for civilians in gen- 
eral and special hospitals in Arkansas 
and Mississippi as in the United 
States as a whole. Lack of organ- 
ized facilities for medical care and 
the special problem of distributing 
medical care in rural areas are also 
reflected in the extent to which the 
South lags in group hospitalization 
and prepaid medical care plans. 

It is not surprising that the Na- 
tional Health Survey (1935-36) dis- 
covered that persons with disabling 
illnesses received less hospital care 
in Southern cities than in other cities 
of the country. Lack of proper food 
or enough food, poor water supply, 
poor sanitation, lack of medical at- 
tention, all add up in the South as 
they would anywhere else to lowered 
vitality, high sickness rates, high 
death rates, wasted manpower. Lit- 
tle wonder that more than half the 
registrants examined at local Selec- 
tive Service boards and induction sta- 
tions during the period February-— 
August 1943 were rejected for military 
service in Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, 
Louisiana, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Virginia. In no South- 
ern State was the rejection rate be- 
low 40 percent. The national aver- 


age was 39 percent, while the rate. 


for the best State (Oregon) was only 
24 percent. The North Carolina rate 
of 57 percent was the highest in the 
country. The eight States with the 
highest rejection rates were all in the 
South. 


Operation of Present Social 
Security Program 


The contribution which the present 
social security program is making to 
the amelioration of these conditions is 
important, if limited. Family income 
threatened by unemployment, certain 
types of disability, or old age or death 
of the family earner has been sus- 
tained in many thousands of families, 
and the development of State public 
health and child welfare programs 
has been stimulated, under the pro- 
grams established by the Social Se- 
curity Act. In 1944, $33 million was 
paid out to southern families under 
old-age and survivors insurance, $6 
million under State unemployment 
compensation programs, and $139 mil- 
lion, $28 million, and $6 million to 
recipients of old-age assistance, aid to 
dependent children, and aid to 
the blind, respectively. Dollar for dol- 
lar, Federal grants to the States under 
the act for public assistance and wel- 
fare programs have probably gone 
farther in the South than in any other 
part of the country because of the 
generally meager character of the 
services in Southern States prior to 
1935. 

Helpful as these programs are, 
however, they fall short of their full 
potentialities, particularly for the 
South, because of the limitations of 
the present act. The act restricts 
coverage of old-age and survivors in- 
surance and unemployment compen- 
sation to wage and salary workers in 
most industrial and commercial jobs. 
Left out are the self-employed, in- 
cluding farmers, shopkeepers, and 
most professional people; agricul- 
tural workers, domestic workers, and 
others. The three largest groups ex- 
cluded—farmers, farm wage workers, 
and domestic workers—represent sub- 
stantial proportions of the southern 
labor force. 

Benefit rights under both old-age 
and survivors insurance and unem- 
ployment compensation depend not 
only on employment in covered indus- 
try but also on continuity of such 
employment. Where opportunities 
for covered employment are rela- 
tively fewer, as in the South, the 


shifts of workers between covered and 
noncovered jobs seriously affect their 
chance of building up benefit rights. 
A person who works part of the year 
on a farm and part in a sawmill or 
on a construction project has less 
chance to build up benefit rights than 
a worker in a textile mill the year 
round, although both contribute to 
the insurance funds while they are 
in covered jobs. 

Largely as a result of differences in 
wage levels and in continuity of cov- 
ered employment, average old-age 
and survivors insurance benefits are 
lower in the South than in the United 
States as a whole. A larger propor- 
tion of all beneficiaries in the South 
have their benefits increased by the 
operation of the minimum benefit 
provision. In 1940, the minimum $10 
benefit was awarded to one in every 
four primary beneficiaries in Missis- 
sippi. A higher minimum benefit 
would be of particular value to the 
South. 

The situation in unemployment 
compensation is perhaps somewhat 
more disadvantageous in the South, 
because the laws of most Southern 
States are more restrictive in cover- 
age than those of their neighbors to 
the North and West. Of the 29 States 
which cover employees in establish- 
ments with fewer than 8 workers, only 
3 areinthe South. These are Arkan- 
sas, Kentucky, and Louisiana. This 
exclusion of employees in smaller 
firms, of course, reduces opportuni- 
ties for covered employment and in- 
tensifies the problem of movement 
between covered. and noncovered em- 
ployment, already large in Southern 
States because they are predomi- 
nantly agricultural. Small wonder 
that the relative number of claims for 
unemployment benefits disallowed be- 
cause of insufficient wage credits is 
higher in the South than elsewhere. 

Experience throughout the country 
indicates that too many workers have 
such meager rights to unemployment 
benefits that they use up all the bene- 
fits due them before they can get a 
new job, even in relatively prosperous 
times. In Texas more than half the 
beneficiaries in 1944 exhausted their 
benefit rights. Not only the law it- 
self, but administrative interpreta- 
tion and legal decisions are far too 
severe in depriving workers of bene- 
fits when they have had to leave a job 
for personal reasons, such as health 
or family situations, and fail to get 
other work when they are able again 
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to take a job. Provisions in the laws 
of Southern States make southern 
workers particularly vulnerable in 
this respect. 

Many families deprived of income as 
a result of unemployment, disability, 
or death of the family earner do not 
qualify for insurance payments under 
the act but are eligible for public aid. 
The public assistance titles of the act, 
establishing Federal-State programs 
of old-age assistance, aid to dependent 
children, and aid to the blind, are es- 
pecially important to the South be- 
cause of the large proportion of work- 
ers affected by the limitations in in- 
surance coverage. The usefulness of 
the public assistance programs in sus- 
taining living standards is circum- 
scribed, however, by present match- 
ing provisions governing Federal aid, 
by the related problem of low State 
fiscal capacity, and by State-imposed 
restrictions on eligibility which hark 
back to an earlier, harsher era in pub- 
lic assistance. 

Let us take, for example, aid to de- 
pendent children, which provides as- 
sistance to children who have lost par- 
ental support or care through death, 
incapacity, or continued absence from 
home. Southern families received $28 
million under this program in 1944. 
That is very much more than would 
have been paid had there been no 
Social Security Act; at the time of the 
passage of the act in 1935, laws for aid 
to dependent children were in effect in 
only 8 Southern States, and annual ex- 
penditures for such aid were less than 
$700,000. But there is considerable 
evidence that the southern children 
are not getting their proper share of 
the benefits of the program. At the 
end of 1943 the South, with 33 per- 
cent of the children in the country un- 
der 18, accounted for 31 percent of the 
number of children receiving this form 
of assistance. Since there should bea 
relation between need and eligibility 
for assistance, surely the South, with 
its greater poverty, should have shown 
a higher rather than a lower than 
average proportion of children receiv- 
ing assistance. In Southern States, 
unlike most others, low recipient rates 
go hand in hand with small payments. 
Southern families in 1944 received only 
21 percent of the total amount of pay- 
ments made for aid to dependent chil- 
dren. 

The principal reason for the poor 
showing of the South in this respect is 
the 50-50 matching requirement of the 
act. Most Southern States cannot 


put up as much money for public as- 
sistance as Northern or Western 
States, because they have less. As a 
result they get less than their share 
of Federal funds, which can only 
match what the State or the State and 
its localities provide. With one-third 
of the Nation’s children the South re- 
ceived only one-fourth of Federal 
grants in 1944 for aid to dependent 
children. 

Limited funds not only reduce the 
amount of assistance received by the 
family on the rolls but keep many 
eligible families off the rolls alto- 
gether. Nearly half the families 
whose application for aid to depend- 
ent children was pending at the end 
of March 1945 were in the South. 


Improvements in the Social Security 
Program 


Nearly 10 years have passed since 
the States and the Federal Govern- 
ment began their joint venture under 
the Social Security Act to improve the 
well-being of our people. It is time 
to ask ourselves how effectively our 
program fulfills the intention of Con- 
gress “to provide for the general wel- 
fare by establishing a system of Fed- 
eral old-age benefits and by enabling 
the several States to make more ade- 
quate provision” for the security of 
their people. 

This question is especially periti- 
nent today because of the many 
changes that will come in the wake 
of the war. A period of economic 
transition is a testing time for the 
Nation’s social security program. To 
give it the strength and the resiliency 
it will need to carry us through the 
trying days ahead certain changes 
will be necessary. 

If the country recognizes the need 
for and makes the changes, the South 
will benefit perhaps just a little more 
than the rest of the country. The 
reasons are written large in the evi- 
dence of the South’s need for greater 
social security and on the limitation 
of its place in the present insurance 
and assistance programs under the 
Social Security Act. 

There is all but universal agree- 
ment with the view of the Social Se- 
curity Board that the insurance pro- 
tection under the act should be ex- 
tended to all gainfully employed per- 
sons. Such an extension would affect 
primarily the self-employed (includ- 
ing farmers), farm wage workers, and 

‘domestic workers. Nowhere would 
the effects be quite as far-reaching 


as in the South, because in no other 
major region of the country do these 
groups bulk so large in the working 
population. Universal coverage of 
the population, or the nearest prac- 
tical thing to it, would put an end 
to taxation without benefit for that 
large body of workers in the South 
today who move during the course of 
the year between covered and non- 
covered employment, and would make 
the right to insurance a possibility for 
farmers and for millions of wage 
workers on and off farms who now are 
barred from the system by the law. 

Because illness is relatively more 
frequent in the South, it is the South 
which would benefit most immedi- 
ately perhaps from the adoption of 
the Board’s recommendation that 
wage loss due to sickness or disability 
and the cost of necessary medical and 
hospital care be insured under the 
act. Except for work-connected in- 
jury and provisions for veterans, 
families in the United States today 
must count on private Means or on 
public assistance when income ceases 
because of the family earner’s illness. 
By encouraging early treatment of ill- 
ness and the correction of remediable 
disabilities, medical care insurance 
will prevent much of the loss of earn- 
ings now attributable to the incapac- 
ity or death of the family earner. By 
providing benefits to replace earnings 
lost because of incapacity, disability 
insurance will greatly reduce the need 
for public assistance. In recent years 
sickness has been the principal reason 
for applications for aid in cities re- 
porting regularly to the Board on 
their general assistance programs. 

A medical care program cannot. be 
effective, of course, without doctors 
and hospitals. To me one of the sig- 
nal attractions of a program of medi- 
cal care insurance is that it will help 
to bring more doctors and hospitals to 
the South. If funds to pay for hos- 
pital care are assured, many commu- 
nities will be able to find the capital 
resources to build new hospitals; 
other communities will need financial 
aid for hospital construction. Simi- 
larly, if doctors are assured of ade- 
quate payment for their services and 
of modern facilities with which to 
work, they will be less reluctant to 
settle in the country.or in poor com- 
munities. 

Important too in sustaining family 
income is an adequate unemployment 
compensation system, adequate in cov- 
erage and in amount and duration of 
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benefits. It is estimated that demobil- 
ized servicemen and employees in war- 
manufacturing industries in South- 
ern States will represent between 
20 and 30 percent of April 1940 em- 
ployment. Because unemployment 
benefit provisions vary from State to 
State, this common problem will be 
handled in a different way in each 
State. The Social Security Board be- 
lieves that responsibility for unem- 
ployment compensation cannot safely 
be divided among 51 separate systems 
and has recommended a uniform Na- 
tion-wide program under Federal 
auspices. This proposal would permit 
swift concerted action to harmonize 
insurance activities with national pol- 
icy during the change-over of our 
economic system to peace. Valuable 
to the South, too, would be the exten- 
sion of coverage, recommended by the 
Board, to wage and salary workers now 
outside the system. 

We also need improvements in our 
public assistarfce programs. However 
much we extend the coverage and lib- 
eralize eligibility requirements and 
benefit amounts in social insurance, 
some persons and families will fail to 
qualify for benefits for one reason or 
another. When such persons are in 
need they should be able to turn to 
an adequately financed assistance pro- 
gram for help. 

The first and most obvious change 
indicated is a shift from a 50-percent 
to a variable-matching basis in the 
distribution of Federal funds. At pres- 
ent the States that themselves spend 
more and therefore presumably need 
less Federal aid get the lion’s share of 
Federal funds. Under the Board’s 
proposal, the Federal share would re- 
main at 50 percent for States that do 
not qualify for additional aid, but 
would be increased for States with 
limited resources, as measured, for ex- 
ample, by per capita income. 

Another limitation in the present 
act that could be removed with ad- 
vantage to all the States is the maxi- 
mum on the amount of the individual 
payment which the Board may 
match—$40 in old-age assistance and 
aid to the blind and $18 (first child) 
and $12 (all other children) in aid 
to dependent children. This restric- 
tion is particularly severe in the last 
program because the maximums are 
solow. States can and do spend more 
in individual cases than is matched 


by the Federal Government, but there 
is less of such nonmatchable assist- 
ance in the South because it is least 
able to afford it. 

At present the Board may match 
payments on behalf of needy children 
aged 16 and 17 only if they are at- 
tending school regularly. Because 
Suitable schools for older children 
are not available in some areas, par- 
ticularly in the South, and because 
for other reasons school attendance 
may not be feasible or desirable, we 
would like to see this requirement also 
removed. 

The requirement that only cash 
payments can be matched means in 
all three programs that Federal funds 
may not be used to meet costs of 
medical care given recipients except 
as they may be included in the cash 
payment. Our experience indicates 
that we need a more flexible method 
of sharing in medical costs, and the 
Board has therefore proposed that 
matching Federal funds be available 
to pay doctors and hospitals directly. 
Such an arrangement would enable 
Southern States to make more effec- 
tive use of their limited medical 
facilities. If the Board’s broader rec- 
ommendations for medical care in- 
surance were adopted, public assist- 
ance recipients could be entitled to 
care on the same basis as insured 
workers, through contributions made 
on their behalf by public assistance 
agencies. Such payments also would 


‘be matchable with Federal funds. 


In aid to dependent children, the 
act limits Federal participation to 
children who are in need because of 
a parent’s death, incapacity, or ab- 
sence from home. A child in need 
because his father has no job or earns 
too little to support the family can- 
not share in the Federal funds 
granted. There are other needy per- 
sons who do not fit into the three cate- 
gories established under the act. 
They can turn for aid only to the 
general assistance program. In 1943, 
7 of the 14 States that depended 
wholly on local funds for general as- 
sistance were in the South. In some 
of these States there were large areas 
without even local funds for general 
assistance. The Board believes that 
Federal grants to the States for gen- 
eral assistance will make it possible 
for States to set up a program where 
none now exists and to raise assist- 


ance standards in States that have a 
program but little money to spend. 
With needed reforms in the special 
categories, this change should give 
public assistance as a whole a flexi- 
bility of great importance in the im- 
mediate postwar years. 


Summary 


The war has changed the yard- 
sticks by which we measure social 
values. More of us are beginning to 
see that we must reduce regional in- 
equalities in wealth, in opportunities, 
in community services if our country 
is to prosper as a whole. Members 
of the armed forces from all parts of 
the country are on an equal footing 
with respect to pay, medical care, 
vocational rehabilitation, allowances 
to dependents, provisions for disabil- 
ity, and other veterans’ compensation. 
Can we say the same of the peacetime 
risks veterans and their families will 
meet after the war? 

Some of the inequalities in our so- 
cial security programs stem directly 
from inequalities in the flow of in- 
come. As long as wage rates differ 
and we tie our benefit scale to wages, 
there will be differences in benefit 
amounts. Only fundamental eco- 
nomic changes can change this sit- 
uation. I have in mind for effective 
action today and for the immediate 
future something more modest and 
more manageable—changes in our so- 
cial security legislation which will 
take the sharp edge off some of the 
differences. 

This objective does not necessitate 
special legislation for the South. It 
can be attained by the simple process 
of amending the Social Security Act 
along lines generally recognized as 
desirable for all parts of the country. 
The case for strengthening and ex- 
tending our social insurance and pub- 
lic assistance systems rests in the last 
analysis upon the needs of the Amer- 
ican people as a whole. The present 
is singularly auspicious, in the words 
of the Board’s Ninth Annual Report, 
for making the changes I have been 
discussing. That the adoption of 
these changes will yield extra divi- 
dends in the South is a development 
with which no one, least of all a 
Southerner, would quarrel. 

(The tables on which general state- 
ments in the text are based follow on 
the next two pages.) 
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Table 1.—Population and income, 1943, and mortality rates and medical care facilities for specified periods, continental United States 
and 13 Southern States 































































































Population and income Mortality rates and medical care facilities 
soieiton Nort Mater- Death rates 5 for specific Active doctors , 
State 1943 (in thousands) | Number| Per a nal diseases, 1942 Selective under age 65, 1944 Hospital 
of live | capita fy mortal- Service beds per 
| births, Jincome,| ratgs | ity | rejection Poputa. | 100 POR” 
7 1943 194 rate, rates 6 opula- | ulation 
" Under 18 1942 Whoop- ;, | Tubercu- 7 : 
Total! years 2 1942 ing cough | Malaria nats Number a 
r 
| ——E 
Total, United States__.._- | 127, 308 | 41, 440 |2,935,171 | $1,031 40. 4 2.6 | 1.9 | 0.6 39. 6 39. 2 99, 121 1, 284 3.3 
Total, 13 States.......-.-- | 35,278 | 13,603 | 935,413 | 685} 49.3) 3.5 | 3.0 | 2.0 | T'S eee | 19,082] 1,883 2.1 
13 States as percent of | 
ae 28 83 4 ee 122 136 | 158 | 333 fs Sh | Cet eee |) SER ne Ae 
SE a 5 all eee 2, 718 1,115 77, 042 603 50. 1 3.3 | 2.7 3.1 40.8 49.0 1, 273 2, 135 1.8 
ee See 1, 736 8 42, 983 512 39.7 3.7 2.4 6.0 49.7 55.9 1,109 1, 565 1.6 
a al inn 2, 012 649 48, 301 874 47.7 4.1 2.2 2.3 38.7 53. 2 921 2, 185 2.7 
ees | 2, 977 1, 162 79, 215 647 49.3 4.1 3.2 2.5 36.7 61.5 1, 561 1,907 1.8 
OS eee =a 2, 549 65, 609 48.4 2.7 4.3 -5 58.6 45.4 1, 416 1, 800 1.8 
Louisiana _. OE See 2, 317 884 61, 953 714 48.2 3.5 2.7 2. 2 44.1 52.6 1,449 1, 599 3.0 
OS ee 1, 996 828 59, 670 484 7.3 4.4 4.5 3.5 47.1 45.0 945 2, 113 1.5 
North Caoutina eS 3, 347 1,384 94, 816 619 48.3 3.4 2.9 9 37.2 56.8 1, 696 1,973 2.3 
Olisbomes............. <= 1, 988 755 48, 797 729 41.4 3.1 2.3 1.1 41.5 40.6 1, 482 1,341 1.9 
South Carolina ----- cal 1, 790 771 53, 795 57 58.7 5.3 3.8 5.2 37.4 55.9 2, 257 1.9 
Tennessee __--.------ 2, 818 1, 061 71, 895 649 46.4 3.0 2.4 5 | 64.3 44.7 1,705 1, 653 2.0 
. =r 6, 260 2, 270 163, 176 818 53. 6 3.0 2.8 1.4 50.1 42.9 3, 420 1, 836 2.2 
ei SRR SaaS 2, 771 1, 028 68, 407 820 52.5 3.2 3.4 2 49.5 52.2 1,312 2,111 2.6 
1 Estimated by Bureau of the Census. 6 Rejection rates bet 100 registrants examined at local boards and induction 
2 Estimated by Social Security Board; see p. 43. stations February-August 1943. 
3 Per 1,000 live births. 7 Excludes physicians in the armed forces. 
4 Puerperal deaths per 1,000 live births. 


§ Based on estimated population as of Nov. 1, 1943 


® Number of beds in general and special hospitals AS iaiaaal by the American 
Medical Association in 1941 per 1,000 population in 1940. 


5 Per 100,000 population. 


Table 2.—Payments under social security programs, United States! and 13 Southern States, 1944 
{In thousands] 




































| Public assistance ? Federal grants to States 
Old-age State | 
State and unemploy- ashe ote , 
Ms survivors | ment Aid to : : aternal 
| , | Old-age Aid to Public Fi 

insurance benefits ; dependent : and child 

| assistance | “Children | the blind health wiles 
Sn RN POON oe ee Scn. ca vc foocenceonanesescncueeseamneus $218, 075 | $63, 113 $693, 202 $135, 757 $25, 357 $10, 968 $10, 236 
RN A Ne ce hoe acnnce wi ate a tig aan eae een eabembe 33, 058 | 6, 443 139, 203 27, 942 5, 615 4, 204 3, 598 
Te Peahes as percent of 0. 6. totel .. ..nccctsse nena eck accceecceces 15 10 20 21 22 88 85 
IR te soo ie snk ot is Gonakkdacnscuechineoans 2, 670 592 5, 611 1, 380 138 357 324 
Arkansas. ---- 1, 130 204 5, 538 1, 556 280 177 197 
Florida_-_-_-.--- 3, 209 | 618 11, 348 1, 405 699 217 194 
Georgia..........- 2, 535 356 9, 058 1, 189 353 387 289 
Kentucky 3, 311 689 7,119 1, 235 240 368 254 
Louisiana _. 2, 123 594 9, 645 4, 501 453 271 214 
Mississi 893 158 3, 897 780 233 327 293 
North 3, 009 357 4, 544 1, 645 447 395 341 
1, 554 381 24, 536 5, 511 668 213 230 
1, 518 255 3, 498 952 191 266 284 
2, 558 1, 434 7, 576 4, 034 373 347 216 
5, 416 479 44, 409 2,612 1, 349 648 485 
3, 132 326 2, 424 1, 142 191 232 276 




















1 Data for continental United States, Alaska, and Hawaii except for aid to the blind,which excludes Alaska and Delaware. Federal grants to States include 
data for Puerto Rico. 


? Expenditures from Federal, State, and/or local funds. 
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Table 3.—Covered workers as percent of employed labor force, public assistance recipient rates, and average payments to individuals 
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Social insurance 
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Public assistance 





Percent of employed 
| labor force covered 
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Average payments, Federal grants to States, 
































te 1 December 1944 December 1944 943, for— 
| 
State — 
| Old-age |S Old-age | Stat | | Alito | OM 
| and sur- | employ. | and sur- | employ. | Old-age | Aid tod Old-age | Aid tod dependent | assistene 
and sur- | employ- | and sur- emp oy- | € a ic 4 4 Aid to 1 i : : Aid to chiidres assis ance 
vivors ment vivors ment assist- | pendent | the bling| Ssist- | pendent | the blind| per child | Pet Person 
insur- | compen-| insur- | compen- ance children ance children under 18 65 years 
ance sation ance 3 sation 3 years 1943 and over 
& | | eae ae Pe hee aol be 
Total, United States 5__._- | 59.9 49.0 $24. 50 $15. 90 | 208 | 15 | 56 $28. 42 $45. 55 $29. 31 $1. 41 $34. 52 
Total, 13 States__......-.- 44.2 Se A eee 11. 46 es (eee ae 28.55 | 21.32 | 1.02 30. 37 
13 States as percent of | | | 
Ws Gy CGS < Sac cccnceed EET Pibousedhes leeeteaten } (: See ee es, eee 67 | 63 73 | 72 88 
BE itd cedntecaananaadad | 41.3 31.1 21. 23 11. 64 206 12 28 15. 90 25. 16 16. 33 65 12. 87 
Arkansas Dinadhadetonidacemagns ae 30.7 24.2 19. 48 11.15 240 18 72 17.90 28. 41 20. 05 1.19 22. 02 
ihe tnbincnadneadchcoakes 54.0 37.5 22. 24 12. 96 280 17 113 28. 55 33. 21 29. 66 1.05 29. 34 
Co eee ere 42.8 32.1 20. 67 10. 54 398 9 70 11.19 24.71 14.03 - 56 25. 79 
Kentucky ae RS a eee ee 44.1 30.6 22. 07 10. 50 263 13 11.31 24.71 12. 98 . 34 18. 38 
ee 45.1 36.2 21.79 14. 46 285 27 61 22. 32 36. 98 25. 82 2. 53 35. 84 
| eae 26. 6 15.5 19. 54 11.16 233 9 72 14. 80 25. 82 16. 86 41 11.95 
Norta Carolina... ...:.......... 49.5 37.4 20. 20 7.91 192 ll 68 11. 82 22. 89 17.07 74 15. 55 
| ees 44.5 27.5 23.17 14. 69 * 497 45 94 28. 61 33. 47 31.35 3.09 71.39 
South Carolina.................. 42.2 32.3 20. 45 11.15 241 13 50 13. 93 23. 85 19.74 - 61 17.51 
yi eee eae 46. 6 32.6 20. 98 11. 45 208 27 55 16. 59 31.01 20. 11 1.79 19. 46 
; = ere 45.8 31.1 22. 56 11. 55 447 10 74 21.73 20. 83 24. 20 oun 61. 30 
WE escccchanewascseukeaes | 51.3 36.0 22. 01 11.13 92 10 35 13.17 27.90 17.35 70 7.47 


























! Estimated number of persons covered by old-age and survivors insurance 
and State unemployment compensation programs in March 1940 as percent of 
employed labor force during census week of March 24-30, 1940. 

3 Average monthly primary benefit awarded during January-December 1943, 


based on residence of claimant at time claim was filed 
194 


ee weekly benefit for total unemployment during January-December 


4 Persons receiving old-age assistance per 1,000 population aged 65 or over as of 
April 1944; children receiving aid to dependent children per 1,000 population 
under 18 years as of November 1943; and persons receiving aid to the blind per 
100,000 civilian population as of November 1943. 

5 See table 2, footnote 1. 





Family Relationships and Old-Age and 


Survivors Insurance 


By Oscar C. Pogge* 


The 1939 amendments to the Social Security Act put the pay- 
ment of benefits under old-age and survivors insurance 
on a family basis. Originally, monthly benefits were to be paid 
only to retired workers. The amendments added monthly bene- 
fits for the aged wife and dependent children of a retired 
worker, for the aged widow and surviving children of insured 
workers who die, and for the widow, regardless of her age, who 


has such children in her care. 


If no widow or child survives, 


benefits may be paid to aged parents who were dependent on 


the worker for support. 


ADMINISTERING old-age and survivors 
insurance is a serious business. A 
finding that an award cannot be made 
under the law may mean anxiety and 
penury during the last years of life 
for an old man or woman who, with 
benefit income, would be able to get 
along in relative comfort. Or receipt 
of even modest amounts of survivor 
benefits may be the deciding factor in 
enabling the widow of an insured 
worker to stay home to give her chil- 
dren needed care, rather than seek a 





*Director, Bureau of Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance. 


job, or may determine in other ways 
whether or not the children get a fair 
start in life. Potentially large sums 
are at stake; over the years while 
children are growing up, survivor 
benefits to a family may come to as 
much as $10,000, $15,000, or more. 
Moreover, since benefits are paid only 
to families in which earnings have 
been lost because of old age or death, 
they usually are badly needed. 

In accordance with social insurance 
principles, eligibility requirements 
and all other conditions governing 
payment of old-age and survivors 
benefits are fixed specifically by law; 


otherwise it would not be possible to 
keep a proper relationship between 
expenditures and the intake in con- 
tributions to finance the system. Be- 
cause old-age and survivors insurance 
is a national system, workers and em- 
ployers throughout the country con- 
tribute at the same rate, and the 
amounts of benefits are determined 
according to the same schedule for all 
who qualify. Uniform also are most 
of the eligibility requirements, such 
as those which fix the number of quar- 
ters of coverage a worker must have 
in order to be currently or fully in- 
sured. In the establishment of fam- 
ily benefits, however, one set of re- 
quirements was adopted which results 
in wholly different treatment for 
claimants in similar circumstances 
who live in different parts of the 
country. 

The benefit to a wife, widow, child, 
or parent of a retired or deceased 
worker may be paid only to one who 
qualifies as such under the intestacy 
law of the State in which the worker 
is or was domiciled. The State laws 
governing determination of these re- 
lationships naturally reflect wide dif- 
ferences in the philosophy and back- 
ground of the original settlers of an 
area and the influences which subse- 
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quently have modified the statutes. 
In determining marital and other 
family relationships, some States ad- 
here to principles of English common 
law and some do not; some laws have 
been influenced by traditions of early 
colonists from France or Spain. As 
a consequence a woman may have the 
legal qualifications of a wife or widow 
in one State but not in another. 
Under a national system, it seems pe- 
culiarly inappropriate to be obliged to 
disqualify claimants who would have 
been eligible had the wage earner 
happened to live in another State. 

Because of the differences in State 
laws and continuing changes in their 
content and interpretation, determi- 
nation that each claimant for a de- 
pendents’ benefit fulfills the require- 
ment of the appropriate State for in- 
heritance of intestate personal prop- 
erty entails substantial administrative 
costs and burdens. More important, 
this determination, when made, may 
preclude payment of benefits to some 
claimants who fulfill all other eligibil- 
ity requirements, even though individ- 
ual equity and social considerations 
both make it desirable to pay them 
benefits. 

Laws governing inheritance are 
complex, and most of the working 
population of the country has neither 
occasion nor opportunity to investi- 
gate inheritance rights. The great 
majority of the cases in which fail- 
ure to establish the requisite rela- 
tionship has blocked payment of bene- 
fits are those of people who, in their 
own eyes and those of others, have 
lived just as their neighbors do, meet- 
ing the community’s conventions. De- 
nial of a claim for benefits often has 
been the first intimation to a family 
and its relatives and friends that there 
is any irregularity in the legal foun- 
. dation of the family. It has resulted 
in stigmatizing people, especially “il- 
legitimate” children, in families 
which have every reason to feel that 
they have fulfilled all the responsi- 
bilities inherent in family relation- 
ships. 

Cases have arisen in which a man 
and woman, having taken out a mar- 
riage license, thought that it was all 
that was required to constitute a valid 
marriage, or in which a couple un- 
knowingly has been “married” by a 
person not authorized to perform the 
ceremony under the State law. In 
other instances, one partner or the 
other has had reason to believe that 
an earlier marriage was ended by 


death and has remarried in good 
faith; the subsequent appearance of 
the first spouse may make the second 
marriage invalid and the children 
born of it “illegitimate,” although un- 
der some State laws such children are 
legitimate. Death of the first spouse 
then may or may not legitimate the 
children of the second union, accord- 
ing to the law of the State. Benefits 
may be payable to some but not all 
children of the same parents. Mis- 
understanding of the waiting period 
required in some States before a party 
to a divorce may remarry has caused 
a@ subsequent marriage entered into 
by one or both of the spouses to be 
invalid under the State law. 

Because of ignorance of the law 
and lack of funds to pay lawyers and 
courts, low-income’ families, which 
particularly need the protection of so- 
cial insurance, are less likely than 
others to make sure that they have 
satisfied all legal requirements for the 
relationships they actually maintain. 
Among well-to-do persons, awareness 
of the legal problems of inheritance 
and opportunity to get legal advice 
ordinarily will have caused the family 
to regularize these and other relation- 
ships under the law. 

In private insurance, of course, a 
man chooses whether or not he will 
take out life insurance and in what 
amounts. He may take out policies 
covering various personal obligations. 
In social insurance, the situation is 
somewhat different, because the sys- 
tem is designed to serve social as well 
as individual ends. A worker in cov- 
ered employment cannot choose 
whether or not to contribute or what 
amount he will contribute. He can- 
not name the beneficiary. Contribu- 
tions must be set at amounts which 
large groups in the population can 
pay, and benefits must be designed, 
within the limits of the funds avail- 
able, to serve the greatest needs of 
the group. Hence the limitation of 
our system to members of the imme- 
diate family of the worker, whose 
needs we presume, rather than inclu- 
sion of other relatives who may in fact 
depend on a _worker’s earnings. 
Moreover, since the objective of so- 
cial insurance is to protect both in- 
dividuals and the community against 
interruption or loss of earning capac- 
ity, persons who receive benefits must 
presumably have suffered such a loss. 
To be eligible for benefits, a wife or 
widow, for example, must have been 
living with the worker or he must have 


been supporting her or ordered by a 
court to do so. 

When the Board is unable to pay 
benefits to the family of an insured 
worker on the score alone that their 
relationship fails to satisfy a State’s 
legal definition of “wife,” “widow,” 
or “child,” we fail to pay insurance 
benefits for which the worker has been 
obliged to contribute. We also fail to 
protect these persons, who presumably 
are suffering actual loss from the ces- 
sation of his earnings. 

From the social standpoint as well 
as that of individual equity, the situa- 
tion is illogical. All or nearly all 
States make it an enforceable legal 
obligation for a father to support an 
illegitimate child. It is a matter of 
public interest and responsibility that 
the child receive support. Yet, under 
the present provisions of the Social 
Security Act, if a marriage is invalid 
under a State law, benefits must be 
denied in many instances to surviving 
children who have been in fact sup- 
ported by a father even though he has 
contributed to a system designed to 
protect fatherless children. 

That old-age and survivors insur- 
ance is compulsory is in itself recog- 
nition of the social need for assuring 
a basic minimum income for depend- 
ents deprived of their normal means 
of support—old people, children, and 
widows with children in their care. 
Social as well as individual considera- 
tions underlie the fact that insurance 
benefits are larger in relation to con- 
tributions for low-paid workers than 
for those who presumably have had 
better opportunities to make addi- 
tional provision for themselves and 
their families. Yet tying eligibility 
for dependents’ and survivor benefits 
to the definitions of family relation- 
ships that govern property inheritance 
means in some cases penalizing fam- 
ilies which have little or no “property” 
but their capacity to earn. By the 
same token, these are the families 
which have the greatest need of in- 
surance when that capacity ends. 

There is nothing of record in con- 
gressional debates and hearings to 
indicate the reasons for choosing 
State intestacy laws for determining 
family relationships under old-age 
and survivors insurance. In the ab- 
sence of experience, the administra- 
tive complexities and inequities that 
could arise in administering a na- 
tional system covering millions of 
families in all parts of the country 
undoubtedly were not fully appreci- 
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ated. These considerations and _ re- 
gard for the basic purposes of social 
insurance now indicate clear need for 
change. For purposes of old-age and 
survivors insurance, there should be 
some common rule for determining 
family relationships, whether in 


Alaska or Florida, Maine or Cali- 
fornia. Such a rule, of course, need 
not affect any legislation the States 
wish to keep on their books for use 
in other connections. It should en- 
sure, however, that when a worker 


has established and maintained nor- 
mal family relationships in good faith, 
and his dependents have suffered the 
wage loss which the system is designed 
to compensate, they should receive the 
protection to which his contributions 
entitle them. 





State Unemployment Compensation Laws 


of 1945 


By Ruth Reticker* 


THE AMENDMENTS TO State unemploy- 
ment compensation laws in the 1945 
legislative sessions are of more than 
usual interest. Forty-six legislatures 
were in session; 43 will not have a 
regular session again before 1947. All 
States expect a testing of the unem- 
ployment compensation program in 
the reconversion period. Thus, these 
legislative sessions represented for 
many States the last chance to pre- 
pare for the problems of reconver- 
sion. 

More adequate benefits under these 
laws had been promised by State em- 
ployment security administrators 
when they testified before the Special 
Senate and House Committees on 
Post-War Economic Policy and Plan- 
ning in the summer of 1944. 
Strengthening of the program had 
been urged by the congressional com- 
mittees when they recommended that 
unemployment compensation remain 
a function of the States. As the leg- 
islative sessions approached, improve- 
ments in the State laws were urged 
by the Social Security Board and by 
the Council of State Governments. 
Such amendments were recommended 
to the State legislatures by most of 
the State agencies, by advisory coun- 
cils, and in some States by Governors 
and legislative committees." Now 
that the legislatures have adjourned 
in all but 3 States, it is appropriate 
to survey the changes which have 
been made and the resulting status 
of State laws. 

The Federal Congress has made no 


*Chief, Legislation Section, Division of 
Administrative Standards, Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security. In assembling data 
on legislative changes and preparing the 
article and tables the author was assisted 
by Irene E. Boothe, Rachel S. Gallagher, 
Rosaileen M. Smith, and Helen W. Tippy. 


1See especially the report of the Senate 
Interim Committee on Unemployment In- 
surance to the Fifty-Sixth California Leg- 
islature, pp. 64-67. 
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change this year in the Federal legis- 
lation underlying the State-Federal 
system of unemployment compensa- 
tion or in the unemployment compen- 
sation law of the District of Columbia. 
However, 36 of the 46 State legisla- 
tures in session in 1945 enacted legisla- 
tion modifying the unemployment 
compensation program in some §Sig- 
nificant way.” The laws which have 
emerged from these sessions are more 
varied than ever before but they pro- 
vide better protection against unem- 
ployment to larger numbers of work- 
ers than before. Thirty-four States 
amended their benefit or disqualifica- 
‘tion provisions or both. A smaller 
number of States amended their cov- 
erage and financing provisions. 
Several States have added innova- 
tions such as dependents’ allowances, 
or adjustment of benefits to cost of liv- 
ing, or, in certain circumstances, pay- 
ment of benefits during disability. In 
other States the arithmetic of benefit 
formulas has been changed. As was 
most natural in a time of increased 
earnings, particular attention was 


2The amendments reported in this ar- 
ticle were enacted in the first half of 1945. 
All were effective on or before July 1, ex- 
cept as noted below: 

Alabama—Effective July 9, 1945. 

California—Waiting-period and con- 
tingent-fund provisions effective Sept. 
15, 1945; coverage effective Jan. 1, 
1946. 

Connecticut—Dependents’ allowances 
effective Oct. 1, 1945; change in benefit 
formula, Jan. 1, 1946. 

Illinois—Changes in benefit amounts 
effective Apr. 1, 1946. 

Nebraska—Effective Aug. 9, 1945. 

New Jersey—Coverage effective Jan. 1, 
1946. 

Ohio—Effective Oct. 12, 1945. 

Pennsylvania—Partial benefits effective 
Jan. 1, 1946. 

Texas—Effective Sept. 1, 1945. 

Wisconsin—Benefit duration effective 
Jan. 1, 1946; experience rating, Dec. 
31, 1945. 

Tables on 1945 provisions include Louisi- 
ana provisions enacted in 1944, effective 
Jan. 1, 1945. 





given to maximum weekly benefit 
amounts and, in preparation for pos- 
sible extended unemployment, to ex- 
tension of the period for which bene- 
fits may be paid. As a result of in- 
creases in the maximums in some 
States, the variation among the 51 
States in the amounts of benefits pro- 
vided is greatly increased. 

When the States are weighted by 
the number of covered workers, the 
improvements which have been made 
in the program are impressive. For 
example, the maximum weekly bene- 
fit amount is $20 or more in States 
with 78 percent of the covered work- 
ers; the maximum duration of bene- 
fits covers 20 weeks or more of total 
unemployment in States with 80 per- 
cent of the covered workers; the max- 
imum potential benefits in a benefit 
year are $396 or more in States with 
75 percent of the covered workers. 
Almost three-fourths of the covered 
workers are in States which require 
aS a waiting period only 1 week of 
total or partial unemployment. 
While 1945 changes in the disqualifi- 
cation and availibility provisions are 
mixed in their effect, it seems clear 
that the trend toward more restric- 
tive disqualification provisions is ar- 
rested, if not reversed. 


Benefit Provisions 


The 1945 amendments made few 
changes in the structure of the State 
benefit formulas or in the benefit year 
and base-period provisions on which 
the formulas depend. Oregon and 
Washington adopted annual-wage 
formulas for computing weekly and 
annual benefits, and South Dakota 
changed from an annual to a high- 
quarter formula. Iowa eliminated 
the provision for weekly benefits 
based on full-time weekly wages 
which was an alternative to its frac- 
tion of high-quarter wages. Forty- 
two States now base weekly benefits 
on high-quarter wages; 8 States util- 
ize an annual-wage formula; and 
Wisconsin continues to base benefits 
on wages with the employer whose 
account is being charged. 
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Table 1.—Maximum weekly and annual unemployment benefits, maximum duration of 
benefits, and qualifying wages for maximum benefits, by State, June 30, 19451 





















































Maximum Qualifying wages for maximum benefits 2 
Maxi- —— of Maxi- 
mum enefits mum - 5 
State weekly | for total | annual High quarter Base period 
benefit | unemploy-| benefits : 
ment Amount |Fraction| Amount | Fraction 
i ot $20 20 $400. 00 $507. 01 146] $1, 200. 00 \% 
eee 16 16 256. 00 300. 01 14g 768. 00 14 
ae ee 15 14 210. 00 364. 01 16g 1, 260. 00 314 
ares... .......- 15 16 240. 00 377.01 156 4754. 02 14 
CO 520 5 23.4 5 468. 00 380-500. 00 bo 2, 000. 00 (8) 
OS aaa 15 16 240. 00 371. 88 45 720. 00 1% 
Connecticut_...........- 57 22-98 520 57 440- 559. 00 4g 1, 720. 00 14+ 
560. 00 
J. See 18 22 396. 00 437.51 5 1, 584. 00 4% 
District of Columbiat__- 820 20 8 400. 00 437. 01 43 800..00 1% 
TS an 15 16 240. 00 360.01 | '%o-l4s 960. 00 4 
Ee een 18 16 288. 00 455.01 | Ys-Y%e 9 720. 00 Uniform 
i oa 25 20 500. 00 600. 01 455 9 750. 00 Uniform 
2 Ee aS 18 17 306. 00 585.01 | WYg-Me| 1, 224. 00 % 
ee pe 20 26 520. 00 390. 01 l4o 1, 575. 00 (8) 
*OCIANS......-...... me 20 20 400. 00 475.01 165 1, 600. 00 A 
ea ee 18 18 324. 00 414. 00 43 972. 00 1% 
 - ae eats 16 20 320. 00 375. 01 165 960. 00 % 
Kentuckyt___-_.. 5 16 20 320. 00 10 298, 75 ae 1, 595. 00 Uniform 
Louisianat____- 18 20 360. 00 425.01 55 1, 440. 00 \% 
ee 520 20 5 400. 00 10 500. C0 ()” 2, 000. 00 Uniform 
Bieryiend 1____......... 20 26 520.00 1380. 01-520. 00 léo 2, 080. 00 y% 
Massachusetts* .___ 521 23 5 483. 00 400. 00 loo 1, 610. 00 349 
Biichigan... ............- 12 20-28 20 2 a 390.01-560.00 lé9 2, 240. 00 13.14 
560. 
Minnesota... .........- 20 20 400. 00 10 437. 50 (10) 1, 750. 00 (6) 
Mississippit_- 15 | 14 210. 00 364. 01 4g 9 450. 00 Uniform 
Missouri* tf -_- 18 16 288. 00 437. 51 %5| 1,440.00 315 
Montanaf._._ 15 16 240. 00 350. 01 lbs 9 450. 00 Uniform 
Nebraska... .-__.___- a 8 18 324. 00 425. 01 lé5 972. 00 \% 
Nevada_-__._.___- --..| 514 18-24 | 1420-15 514360. 00 340. 01 Vo 1, 080. 00 1% 
New Hampshire 520 5 20 5 400. 00 10 500. 00 (19) 2, 000. 00 Uniform 
New Jersey... ......-... 22 26 572. 00 462. 01 bo 1, 716. 00 % 
New Mexicot--____-.-- 15 16 240. 00 377. 01 146 720. 00 14 
eo. 15 21 15 26 546. 00 471.00 43 § 630. 00 Uniform 
North Carolina ______- 20 16 16 320. 00 10 §20. 00 (10) 2, 080. 00 Uniform 
North Dakota__-___.-- 20 20 400. 00 437. 01 43 9 560. 00 Uniform 
a 521 522 5 462. 00 581. 00 e-%5| 171,117. 31 (18) 
Oklahoma.. 18 20 360. 00 340. 01 Léo 1, 080. 00 14 
RINT oe aS 518 20 5 360. 00 10 360. 00 (10) 1, 440. 00 (8) 
Pennsylvania________- _ 5 20 5 20 5 400. 00 488. 00 \% 1, 366. 00 (¢) 
Rhode Island}{_--.__.--_. 518 520.25 | 5364.50 1315. 00-450. 00 ¥%-l49| 1,800.00 (6) 
South Carolina____._.-_- 5 20 516 5 320. 00 494.01 4 9 800. 00 Uniform 
South Dakota____....-_. 15 20 300. 00 325.00 | %%41-%3] —-1, 300. 00 (8) 
‘Temmeneey................ 15 16 240. 00 364. O01 16g 9 450. 00 Uniform 
__,_ SR A eee oe 15.18 1518 324. 00 455. 01 Ye 1, 620. 00 Vs 
_., eee 19 17-25 |19 27.0-18.4 460. 00 380. 01 Yo 9 600. 00 (19) 
i SESE 20 20 400. 00 500. 00 M9-lé5 9 600. 00 Uniform 
_ | aes 15 16 240. 00 350. 01 5 930.01 | 4 
Washington____._..__._- 25 | 26 650. 00 10 550. 00 (10) 2, 200. 00 (8) 
West Virginia___._...._- 20 | 21 420. 00 10 450. 00 (10) 1, 800. 00 Uniform 
Wisconsin* 20__._._.___.. 20 | 23 460. 00 520. 01 (20) 1, 840. 01 16 
enn oe 2 2 20 | 20 400. 00 390. 01 _ 21 1, 560. 01 | 214% 





*Legislature still in session. Wisconsin recessed 
until September. 

TNo change in 1945, 

No session in 1945. 

1 See text footnote 2 for dates when 1945 amend- 
ments are effective. 

2 The amount of high-quarter wages required for 
the maximum benefit amount varies with the round- 
ing provision as well as with the fraction of high- 
quarter wages. Rounding is indicated by odd cents 
regardless of State practice in adding or dropping 
cents. When 2 amounts are given, the higher 
amount is required for maximum duration at max- 
imum weekly benefits; the lower amount for max- 
imum weekly benefits. In statement of maximum 
base-period qualifying wages, rounding of benefit 
duration to dollar amounts is ignored. Odd amounts 
given are from tables of duration. The fraction of 
high- -quarter wages applies between the minimum 
and maximum amounts. Where the State law uti- 
lizes a weighted table for the benefit formula, the 
fractions are approximate. Where dependents’ al- 
lowances are provided, the fraction applies to the 
basic benefit. 

3 8-quarter base period, extended through the next 
to last completed calendar quarter prior to any week 
of benefits in Arizona. 

4 For maximum duration, requires in each quarter 
of the base period wages equal to 4% wages in the 
high quarter. 

‘Contains provision for reduction if solvency of 
fund is imperiled. 

6 Maximum potential benefits according to table 
of base-period earnings. 


7 $22 maximum basic benefit plus $2 per dependent 
up to 3. 

8 Same maximum with or without dependents; 
below maximum, weekly benefits equal 3 of high- 
quarter wages plus $1 for each of not more than 3 
dependents and annual benefits may be increased 
accordingly. 

® The potential duration is uniform for all eligible 
claimants, and the only requirement for base-period 
wages is a multiple of the weekly benefit amount 
specified in the eligibility provision, as 30 in Georgia. 
See table 7 for formula for qualifying wage. 

10 Utilizes annual rather than high-quarter for- 
mula; amount shown is % of the annual wage 
required. 

1 Law provides for increase of maximum weekly 
benefit amount to $25, based on $480.01 high-quarter 
and at least $750 base-period wages, in event of 
similar increase in veterans’ readjustment allow- 
ances. 

12 $20 maximum basic benefit plus $2 per depend- 
ent up to the lesser of $28 and average weekly wage 
in high quarter. 

13 But $200 or 30 percent of base period wages, 
whichever is the lesser, if base-period wages are 
$250-800. 

14 Dependents’ allowances of $3 for first 1 or 2 de- 
pendents and $6 for 3 or more will not increase 
maximum annual benefits and hence will decrease 
weeks of benefits for claimants with dependents. 

15 Converted from days of unemployment in New 
York and 2-week periods in Texas. 

1620 weeks for veterans under 


: “freezing provi- 
sions.” 


Iowa changed from an 8-quarter 
to a 4-quarter base period, leaving 
only Arizona and Missouri with base 
periods longer than 1 year. Wash- 
ington, in changing to an annual- 
wage formula, changed from indi- 
vidual periods to a calendar-year 
base period and a uniform July—June 
benefit year. New Hampshire added 
1 month’s lag between the calendar- 
year base period and the benefit year, 
which now runs from April 1 to March 
31. West Virginia changed from a 
uniform calendar-year base period 
and uniform April—March benefit year 
to an individual benefit year starting 
with a valid claim and two fixed base 
periods—the calendar year for claim- 
ants whose benefit years begin between 
April 1 and September 30 and the 12- 
month period ending June 30 for other 
claimants. This arrangement will 
eliminate some of the long lags be- 
tween base period and benefit year 
which are inherent in the use of uni- 
form benefit years. 


Maximum Benefit Amount 


Twenty-six States increased their 
maximum benefits by amounts vary- 
ing from $1 (Kansas) to $10 (Wash- 
ington). The most usual increase was 
$2, $3, or $5 (tables 1 and 2). In 3 
States the increase is in terms of de- 
pendents’ allowances (discussed be- 
low), with a maximum of $6 to $8. 
In most States the increase is simply 
an extension of the benefit formula 
to one or more additional wage 
groups. In States with a high-quar- 
ter formula, raising the maximum 
means that more workers may be paid 
benefits according to the formula 
which applies between the minimum 
and maximum amounts. Workers 
with large wartime earnings will re- 
ceive as benefits a larger proportion 
of their earnings than under the lower 
maximum. In Washington and Ore- 
gon the increase in maximum weekly 
benefits is accompanied by a change 





17 For 25 calendar weeks if high quarter was 13 
calendar weeks of employment. 

18 18 weeks’ duration for those employed 20 calendar 
weeks in base period; 19 weeks’ duration for those 
— 21-24; 22 weeks for those employed more 
than 24. 

19 Weekly benefit amounts adjusted with cost-of- 
living index; statutory maximum $20 reduced 20 
percent when index is 98.5 or below, increased 20 
percent when index is at or above 125; maximum 
annual benefits not affected; therefore if weekly 
amount is decreased or increased, weeks increased 
or decreased from normal uniform duration of 23 
weeks. 

20 Requirements are in terms of average wages 
with the employer whose account is being charged. 
Figures given are based on an “average wage” of 
$40.01 or more and all earnings specified from 1 
employer, and duration in terms of 1 week of benefits 
for 2 of employment with the employer, maximum 23. 

21 Fraction of base-period wages rounded to nearest 
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Table 2.—Increase in maximum weekly benefit amount, 1945 amendments: Number of 
States with specified maximum weekly benefit amount by amount of increase, June 30, 



































1945 , 
| Present maximum weekly benefit amount 
1945 increase | l SannT iat 
| Total | $15 | $16 $18 $20 | $21 $22 $24 | $25 | $28 § 
| ie | 
| | | | | | 

51 10 3 17 3 1 | 1 | 3 | 2 
25 10 | 2 6 | (3 eS ee ETE eel Ye 
1 1 pote PRES eee ees, Be ee! Be eR PSy 
6 | 








1 Includes 4 States with no legislative session in 
945, 


2 Includes cost-of-living allowance in Utah. 


from a high-quarter to an annual- 
wage formula, which may result in 
lower benefits for claimants in the 
lower wage groups than under the 
old formulas. 

In Utah weekly benefits are ad- 
justed according to the cost-of-living 
index of the U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. When the index (1935-39= 
100) rises to 125, the weekly benefit 
amount of each individual filing for 
benefits is adjusted to 120 percent 
(computed to the next higher mul- 
tiple of $1) of the normal benefit 
amount. Thus, effective July 1, 1945, 
the maximum weekly benefit is in- 
creased from $20 to $25, without in- 
crease in the high-quarter wages 
required; it will not revert to normal 
until the cost-of-living index falls 
to 120. Should the index fall to 98.5, 
weekly benefit amounts would be re- 
duced to 80 percent of the normal 
benefit amount (computed to the 
next higher multiple of $1) but no 
benefit would be reduced below $13. 

Twenty-five States made no changes 
in their maximum weekly benefit 
amounts of $15-20 per week. Though 
24 States still have maximum 
amounts of $15-18 per week, 78 per- 
cent of the covered workers are in 
States with maximums of $20 or more 
(table 3). To say what proportion 
of workers in the country would qual- 
ify for these maximum benefits would 
require detailed data on earnings of 
covered workers, which are not 
available. 

The influence of the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act of 1944, which pro- 
vides flat benefits of $20 per week to 
unemployed veterans, may be seen in 
the fact that $20 is now the maximum 
benefit amount in the largest number 
of States (in 17, the over-all maxi- 
mum, and in Michigan, the maximum 


3 Includes dependents’ allowances in Connecticut, 
Nevada, and Michigan. 


without dependents’ allowances). 
While 10 States have a higher maxi- 
mum than $20, the maximum in 3 of 
these applies only to claimants with 
dependents, and in Utah, only when 
the cost-of-living index is at 125 or 
more. A Maryland amendment pro- 
vides that its maximum of $20 shall 
be increased to $25 if the servicemen’s 
readjustment allowance is increased 
to that amount. 

Maine, which increased the maxi- 
mum benefit from $15 to $20, retained 
a proviso that “if the Commission 
finds, after reasonable notice and 
hearing that benefit payments at the 
amounts prescribed ... are in the 
aggregate such an amount as will per- 
mit an increase in benefit payments 
without imperiling the solvency of the 
unemployment compensation fund, 
the Commission shall by regulation 
increase the weekly and annual bene- 
fits by not to exceed 20 percent” and 
a similar proviso that amounts may 
be reduced by not more than 20 per- 
cent if the solvency of the fund 
is imperiled. Nevada added a. pro- 
vision that, when the balance in its 
fund falls, dependents’ allowances 
will be suspended and maximum and 
minimum amounts reduced. This 
amendment brings to 11° the num- 
ber of States providing for the reduc- 
tion of maximum benefit amounts 
when the solvency of the fund is 
endangered. 

In 42 States the maximum weekly 
benefit amount is a fraction of the 
high-quarter wages, varying from %o 
in 10 States to %5 in 11 and 1%. in 9 


8 California, Connecticut, Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, Nevada, New Hampshire, Ohio, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
South Carolina. For a discussion of fund 
protection provisions, see the Bulletin, 
May 1945, pp. 35-38. 


States (table 1). In 7 States which 
apply different rates at different wage 
levels, the fraction applicable at the 
maximum varies from 9 in Rhode 
Island to % in Idaho. Of all the 
States with these high-quarter for- 
mulas, only the Dakotas’ are new. 
North Dakota changed from 14¢ to 4s, 
thus liberalizing benefits for claim- 
ants at all wage levels as well as for 
those affected by the maximum, which 
was increased from $15 to $20. South 
Dakota changed from an annual-wage 
formula to a weighted high-quarter 
fraction varying from 14 to %3 with 
no increase in maximum benefit but 
anincreasein duration. All the hypo- 
thetical claimants in table 10 would 
get higher annual benefits under the 
new South Dakota formula, and B 
and C would get considerably higher 
weekly benefits. 

The result of all these fractions is 
the great diversity of maximum quali- 
fying high-quarter wages, shown in 
table 4 by weekly benefit amount. At 
least $585.01 is necessary to qualify 
for the $18 maximum in Idaho, while 
$600.01 will qualify for $25 per week 
in Hawaii. At the other extreme, 
more than $377 is required to qualify 
for $15 in Arkansas or New Mexico, 
while in Nevada, $340.01 will qualify 
for $18 per week, and for $24 with 
dependents’ allowances. Because of 
differences in the dependents’ allow- 
ance formulas, $559 qualifies a Con- 
necticut claimant for a weekly benefit 
varying from $22 if he has no de- 
pendents up to $28 if he has 3 depend- 
ents; while $390.01 will qualify a 
Michigan claimant for a basic benefit 
of $20 or for $28 if he has 4 depend- 
ents. To qualify for the full 20 weeks 
of benefits, however, a Michigan 
claimant with 4 dependents must have 
the equivalent of $560 in each quarter 
of the base period. 


Maximum W eeks of Benefits 


The largest number of changes oc- 
curred in maximum duration of bene- 
fits. Twenty-eight States extended 
their maximum duration by 2-10 
weeks, bringing their maximums up 
to 18-26 weeks of total unemployment 
(tables 1 and 5). In all States except 
Montana the actual benefit period for 
individual claimants may be increased 
if some or all of their weeks of bene- 
fits are for weeks of partial unemploy- 
ment. 

The Utah adjustment to cost of liv- 
ing (which provides that weekly bene- 
fits shall be reduced 20 percent when 
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the cost-of-living index falls below 
98.5 percent without any decrease in 
annual benefits) would involve an in- 
crease to 27 weeks for claimants with 
maximum annual benefits. At pres- 
ent the increase of the maximum 
weekly benefit amount to $25 with 
no increase in annual benefits reduces 
available weeks of benefits in Utah 
below its new normal of 23 weeks for 
all eligible claimants. 

Six States with uniform duration of 
16-20 weeks increased that duration 
by 2-6 weeks—to 20-26 weeks—and 
Maine, which had provided 16 weeks 
of benefits for all but the 4 lowest wage 
classes, increased potential duration 


Table 3.—Amount and duration of bene- 
fits: Number of States, and percentage 
distribution of covered workers in these 
States in 1944,! by maximum weekly 
benefit, maximum duration, and maxti- 
mum annual benefits, June 30, 1945 








Covered workers in 
these States 





Num- | 
ber Cumulative 
Amount and duration] of percentages 
of benefits 


Per- 
States} cent- 
age | | 
distri- | Speci- | Speci- 
| 
| 


















































bution] fied | fied 
| provi- | provi- 
sion or| sion or 
| less | more 
Maximum weekly | 
benefit: } 
ea ee 51 | 100.0 | saci 
eee 10} 6.5} 6.5} 100.0 
___ ee eee 3 2.0; 8.5 93.5 
_ St 11 13.4] 21.9 91.5 
. See 17| 39.2) 61.1 78.1 
__ Se eye 3 24.7 | 85.8 38.9 
nae 1] 4.2] 90.0 14,2 
ES Rw 1 .l | 90. 1 10.0 
_ SO ae ee 23 2.5 | 92.6 9.9 
en ee 32] 7.4] 100.0 7.4 
Maximum weeks of 
benefits for total 
unemployment: | 
‘Tetal.........- 51 | 100.0 | a 
2 .8 | .8| 100.0 
12 12.5 | 13.3 99. 2 
1 .2| 13.5] 86.7 
3 4.9| 18.4 86.5 
21 30.5 48.9 81.6 
1] 1.1] 50.0] 511 
2 wa) Oe 50.0 
4 14.5 | 71.6 42.9 
5 28.4 | 100.0 28.4 
Maximum annual 
benefits: 
51 
2 100.0 
8 99. 2 
4 93.5 
7 89.2 
5 79.6 
11 75.5 
5 58.5 
500, £ 4 40.7 
546, 560, 572, 650__._. 35 | 26.8 

















1 Based on State reports of average monthly em- 
ployment of workers covered by unemployment 
compensation laws. 

2 Includes Utah, with a normal maximum of $20, 
= raised to $25 because of rise in cost-of-living 
ndex. 

3 Includes Michigan and Connecticut, where only 
claimants with maximum number of compensable 
dependents are eligible for amount specified. 


Table 4.—Maximum weekly benefits: Number of States with high-quarter formulas, by 
maximum weekly benefit and minimum high-quarter wages for such benefits, June 30, 


1945 } 





| Minimum high-quarter wages for maximum weekly benefit 3 


Maximum weekly 





benefit # Total | $300.00- 


349.99 


$350.00- 
399.99 


$400.00- | $450.00- 
449.99 499.99 


$500.00- 
549.99 


$600.00 
and over 



































1 Excludes Kentucky, Maine, Minnesota, New 
Hampshire, North Carolina, Oregon, Washington, 
West Virginia , Wisconsin. 

2 Includes dependents’ allowance in 4 States but 


to 20 weeks for all wage classes. Ohio, 
which had provided 18 weeks’ uni- 
form potential duration, retained 18 
weeks as a minimum duration for 
claimants with 20 weeks of base-pe- 
riod employment and increased dura- 
tion to 19 weeks for’claimants with 
21-24 weeks of employment and to 22 
weeks for those with more than 24 
weeks of employment. The total 
number of States providing uniform 
potential duration (14-26 weeks) for 
all eligible claimants is now 14; their 
covered workers represent one-fourth 
of all covered workers in the country. 
Though the number of States with 
uniform duration is reduced by the 
changes in Utah and Ohio described 
above, the benefit rights of workers 
are not thereby reduced. 

As with increases in maximum 
weekly benefits, many of the increases 
in maximum duration involved stat- 
utory increases in qualifying wages. 
This was not the case in Utah and 
Vermont, which increased uniform 
duration, because their qualifying 
wages are a multiple of the. weekly 
benefit amount. In Maryland, the 
maximum duration was extended from 
23 to 26 weeks, but the limitation of 
annual benefits to one-fourth of wage 
credits means that only some of the 
claimants with maximum benefit 
amounts can qualify for maximum 
duration; the maximum for all claim- 
ants at other benefit levels with 
steady year-round earnings remains 
19 or 20 weeks. In California and 
Rhode Island, also, only some of the 


claimants receiving the maximum , 


weekly amount can qualify for the 
maximum weeks of benefits. 

Table 3, which summarizes the max- 
imum duration provisions in the 51 
State laws, shows that, although 18 


excludes cost-of-living allowance in Utah. 

3 In 4 of these States, a larger amount is required to 
qualify for maximum duration as well as maximum 
weekly benefits. 


States provide maximum benefits of 
18 weeks or less, more than 80 percent 
of the covered workers are in States 
which provide benefits for 20 weeks or 
more, and more than one-fourth are 
in the States which provide a maxi- 
mum of 26 weeks. Twenty weeks is 
now the maximum in the largest num- 
ber of States (21), and 12 States pro- 
vide more than 20 weeks. Seven‘ 
State laws provide that the duration 
of benefit payments may be reduced 
when the fund falls to specified levels. 


Maximum Potential Benefits in a 
Benefit Y ear 


Changes in maximum benefit 
amount in 5 States, in maximum 
weeks of benefits in 7 States, and in 
both in 21 States have increased max- 
imum annual benefits in 33 States 
and have greatly increased the spread 


California, Connecticut, New Hamp- 
shire, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
South Carolina. 


Table 5.—Increase in maximum duration 
of benefits, 1945 amendments: Number 
of States with specified maximum dura- 
tion by amount of increase, June 30, 1945 











Present maximum duration (weeks 

1945 increase of total unemployment) 

(weeks) 

Total) 14} 16 | 17 | 18 | 20 | 21 | 22} 23 |26 
Total. -| 61} 2|12)1)]3 /21)}1)2)41]5 
Nochange!.-} 23] 2/12] 1 pee eee 
, ee ae ee ee, ee ee eek 
‘. : 5 1 pectoral s 
4... 10 J = 5 1s, ae 
Se ee fee 8 2 ee | dica stew 
Si Vc eces 2 WA Aer, ee 5 whe 
ent ee eS oe ee eS ee 
viscera en |g OT PRR ER ES ee ee 



































1 Includes 4 States with no legislative sessions in 
1945. 


2 Includes Utah with a “normal” uniform dura- 
tion of 23 weeks, where weeks of benefits may be in- 
creased to 27 when maximum weekly benefit is 
decreased because of decline in cost of living. 
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Chart 1.—Maximum potential annual benefits in a benefit year, by State, June 30, 


1945 





MAXIMUM NO. OF 
BENEFIT STATES 


$210-256 10 
$268-324 11 
$360-365 5 
$396-400 11 
Ra $420-483 6 
2) $500-650 8 





























between the most liberal and the least 
liberal maximums from $650 in Wash- 
ington to $210 in Arizona and Mis- 
sissippi (chart 1). In 12 States with 
no 1945 amendments, no claimant can 
draw more than $210, $240, $256, or 
$288 in benefits in a benefit year. In 
8 States, 1945 amendments bring 
maximum benefits up to $500 or more; 
in Connecticut and Michigan, how- 
ever, only claimants with a specified 
maximum number of dependents can 
receive the maximum amount. 

Since most of the increases are in 
the populous industrial States, 75 per- 
cent of all covered workers are in the 
25 States with maximum potential 
benefits of $396 or more (table 3). 


Though 11 States provide for the re- 


duction of potential annual benefits 
in periods when the available funds 
fall to certain specified levels, none of 
these reductions are expected to apply 
soon. 

Only a few States changed the 
method of computing annual bene- 
fits. New Jersey increased its frac- 
tion of base-period wages from 1/5 
to 1/3. Iowa changed from 1/6 to 
1/3 in reducing from an 8-quarter to 


a 4-quarter base period. Delaware 
simplified its formula by substituting 
1/4 of base-period wages for its statu- 
tory minimum of 10 weeks plus 1 
week’s benefit for each $200 of base- 
period wages. Washington and Ore- 
gon abandoned their uniform frac- 
tions of base-period wages in changing 
to annual-wage formulas. South Da- 
kota changed from an annual-wage 
formula but continued to compute 
maximum annual benefits from a 
weighted table of base-period earn- 
ings. The maximum benefits allowed 


for the maximum required base- 
period earnings ($1,300) were in- 
creased from $240 to $300. Most of 
the States increased the maximum 
annual benefits with no change in the 
fractions of base-period wages or mul- 
tiples of weekly benefit amount but 
with increases in the absolute amounts 
required for the increased potential 
benefits. 

The diversity of benefit formulas, 
particularly of the qualifying-wage re- 
quirements (see table 7), and of the 
formulas for determining maximum 


Table 6.—Maximum annual benefits: Number of States with specified maximum annual 
benefits by base-period qualifying wages for maximum benefits, June 30, 1945 





Minimum base-period qualifying wages for maximum benefits 2 





Maximum annual 
benefits ! | 

| 

} 

} 














| | 
$1,200- | $1,440- | $1,716- | $2,000- 
Total $450-630 $720-894 $930-1,117 1,366 1,620 1,840 2,240 
Total.........---| 51 | 7 | 8 8 5 | 10 | 6 ¥ 
$210-256_-______- 10 3 | 4 | 2 1 | are HERE 8 teh? 
288-324... ------ ) 9 Sane 2 | 3 2 | 1 
360-365 _ . . |) Sees asap ah dpe » | nee 2 (6 eae 
396-400... _-- 11 | 2 rh) Saeeeee 2 3 1 2 
Ree 6 y © Seren | ee 1 2 1 
IG oictidiincccnccueu | 8 1 | 7 eee em 1 2 3 
| 
1 Including dependents’ allowances in 3 States; in Nevada no increase in maximum annual benefits for 


claimants receiving dependents’ allowances. 


3 Intervals stated in actual amounts utilized by the States. 
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Table 7.—Minimum weekly benefits and qualifying wages therefor, and potential annual 
benefits and duration of benefits for claimants who meet minimum qualifying require- 


ments, by State, June 30, 19451 








































| ad Minimum | Qualifying wages for minimum 
— weeks of | Potential benefits ? 
State ~ benefits for} annual 
a total unem-| benefits High Base | 

ployment quarter | period Formula 
OE A | $4 10 | $40.00] $75.01 | $120.00 30X 
0 SSRs 2 Et ae eer | 5 8+ 42.00 31. 25 125. 25X 
| SSeS een 5 2+ 12.00 3 23. 33 370.00 314X 
| ESE rt 3 4 412.00 16. 50 66. 00 22X 
Sta Ghee Sa ce neenw ee 510 16 5 160. 00 75. 00 300. 00 Flat 
ko) Ee eee 5 10 50. 00 37. 50 150. 00 30X 
Connecticut. 8-12 78+] 670.00 60. 00 240. 00 Flat 
SE ee 7 11 77.00 52.50 | § 210.00 8 30X 
District of Columbia t 96-9 712+ 75.00 37. 50 150. 00 10 25X 
SS aes ee 5 7+ 37. 50 37. 50 150. 00 30X 
|S eS ee ae erat 4 1 16 64.00 48.00 100. 00 25-40X 
Hawaiitf-- 5 11 20 100. 00 37. 50 150. 00 30X 
Idaho f.--- 5 7 35.00 78.00 140.00 28-52X 
Iilinois_._..- 10 712+ 125. 00 56. 25 225. 00 Flat 
Indianat 5 712+] 162.00 1375. 00 250. 00 Flat 
OS 5 6 30.00 22. 50 90. 00 18X 
Kansast-..-.. 5 6+ 34.00 50.00 | 1 100.00 4 Flat 
OS a eee 5 11 20 100.00 50.00 200. 00 \“ Flat 
| EE ee ae 3 7+ 23.00 22. 50 90. 00 30X 
Bch cca akelcicatdenchumerbercens 55 il 20 5 100.00 50. 00 200. 00 Flat 
oo, eee 7+ 53. 00 52. 50 210.00 30X 
Massachusetts*t ™7+) 545.00 37. 50 150. 00 Flat 
i 7 1515+] 1575.00 62. 50 | 16 250.00 16 Flat 
ee 12 84.00 50. 00 200. 00 Flat 
ae 1114 42.00 22. 50 90. 00 30X 
Sy 1 4.00 175.00 | 17 20.00 40X 
SS aa 1116 80. 00 37. 50 150. 00 30X 
Nebraskaf_..-...--.-- 713+ 67.00 50. 00 200. 00 Flat 
ee 77+] 559.00 18 43.75 | 18175.00 | 18 25-30X 
New Hampshire 511 20 5 120.00 50. 00 200. 00 Flat 
Ee ae 9 10 90. 00 37. 50 150. 00 Flat 
SS Se eee 5 10 50. 00 78.00 }50. 00 30X 
OL | ee ees, 19 10 11 26 260. 00 100. 00 300. 00 30X 
See er ree 4 11 16 64. 00 32. 50 130. 00 Flat 
Se een 5 11 20 100. 00 35.00 140. 00 23X 
 __, eee ee een 55 518 5 90.00 40.00 | 2° 160.00 Flat 
SE See nee ee 6 6+ 40.00 30. 00 120. 00 20X 
RE Se ae ae eee ee aes 510 55 5 50.00 50. 00 200. 00 Flat 
OL ee ene 58 59 5 72.00 60. 00 240. 00 30X 
CE a eens 56.75 75+/| 534.00 25. 00 100. 00 Flat 
ae 84 511 16 5 64.00 30. 00 120.00 30-40X 
eS SES See, 6 710 60. 00 60. 00 125. 00 Flat 
0 ES eee 5 11 16 80. 00 50.00 125. 00 25-30X 
ica cianindtbausmanannataeeaweneiame 195 3+ 18.00 22. 50 90. 00 19 18X 
EE. SERS ae ee 21 §-7 23-16+ 115. 00 37. 50 150. 00 30X 
SRS Oe ere 6 11 20 120.00 50. 00 180. 00 30X 
0 TES ER a ae a ara 4 6 24.00 25. 00 100. 00 25X 
De iiihin Dale och acensunccdanaaces 10 12 120. 00 75.00 300. 00 Flat 
1 See eee, | 8 11 21 168. 00 75.00 00. 00 Flat 

SS ee eee ee 28 75+ 42.00 (22) 105. 14 (22) 
See ee ee nee 7 6+ 40.00 70. 00 175.00 25X 














*State legislature still in session. 
cessed to September. 

t No change in 1945. 

t No session in 1945. 


Wisconsin re- 


1 See text footnote 2 for dates when 1945 amend 
ments are effective. 

2 Where high-quarter wages are not specified in the 
iaw, base-period wages are divided by the number of 
quarters in which they must be earned. Formula 
in terms of multiple of weekly benefit amount indi- 
cated. See table 1 for high-quarter formula. 

3 Qualifying wages must have been earned in last 
3 quarters of 8-quarter base period. 

4 Duration is 4 weeks for each quarter of the 4- 
quarter base period in which the claimant’s wages 
are equal to at least 4% his high-quarter wages. 
Therefore, the potential annual benefits, if all or 
the largest part of the qualifying wage was earned in 
1 quarter, are $12. If 4% high-quarter wages were 
earned in each other quarter, the total potential 
benefits would be % of the qualifying amount of $22. 

§’ Contains provision for reduction if solvency of 
fund is imperiled. 

¢For elaimants with primary benefit only, in- 
creased with dependents’ benefits. 

7If the qualifying wages are concentrated largely 
or wholly in the high quarter, the weekly benefit 
may be higher than the minimum and the weeks of 
benefits for claimant with minimum qualifying 
wages may be reduced accordingly. In Illinois, not 
less than 10 weeks by statute. 

8 $200 if 75 percent of an individual’s wages are in 
seasonal industry, i. e., in first processing of agricul- 
tural products; such individual’s benefits are not 
payable during period November through April. 

® Weekly benefits may be increased $1 for each 
dependent of specified types up to 3. 


10 25 times up to weekly benefit of $10; above that 
amount, flat $250. 

11 Potential duration of benefits is uniform for all 
eligible claimants. 

12 Rounded to next lower dollar. 

13 Including $150 in last 2 quarters of base period. 

1 Wages totaling $100 in 2 quarters or $200 in base 


eriod. 

15 Weekly benefit amount is average weekly wage 
in high quarter if less than $10. With minimum 
high-quarter wages necessary to qualify, weekly 
benefit amount would be $4.81. Minimum dura- 
tion is 30 percent of base-period earnings but not less 
than 12 weeks. Amendments effective Apr. 1, 1945, 
add dependents’ benefits up to the average weekly 
wage—hence would not affect the claimant at the 
minimum. 

16 Including some wages in at least 2 quarters. 

17 Minimum weekly benefit is 50 cents, but if less 
than $3, total benefits are paid at rate of $3 per week. 
Qualifying earnings are 40 times weekly benefit 
amount in 8-quarter base period, including some 
earnings in at least 3 quarters. 

18 $175 if computed weekly benefit is less than $8. 
25-30 times weekly benefit amount if computed 
weekly benefit amount is more than $8. Including 
earnings of 5 times the weekly benefit in some quarter 
other than the high quarter. 

19 Converted from days of unemployment in New 
York and 2-week periods in Texas. 

30 And employment in at least 20 weeks. 

21 Provision effective July 1, 1945, raises weekly 
benefit amount 20 percent to next higher dollar 
when cost-of-living index reaches 125; since total 
annual benefits are not increased, duration would 
be correspondingly decreased. 

22 Minimum benefit amount is $6, but benefits 


duration of benefits results in the wide 
scattering shown in table 6, which 
compares maximum annual benefits 
and the maximum qualifying amounts 
for such benefits. States with uni- 
form duration for all eligible claim- 
ants and a qualifying requirement in 
terms of a multiple of the weekly 
benefit amount concentrate at the left 
of the table; States with annual-wage 
formulas or the smaller fractions for 
computing duration concentrate at 
the right, regardless of the amounts 
of annual benefits involved. Thus, 
New York requires base-period earn- 
ings of only $630 (with at least $471 
in the high quarter) for maximum po- 
tential benefits of $546, and North 
Carolina requires annual earnings of 
$2,080 for its maximum potential 
benefits of $320. 


Minimum Benefits 


Minimum weekly benefits —Only 13 
States changed their minimum weekly 
benefit amounts in the 1945 legislative 
sessions. Ten increased the minimum 
by $1, $2, or $3 a week, and 2 decreased 
by $1, as is shown in the list below. 
Both of these latter States, however, 
increased the potential annual bene- 
fits of the claimant who qualifies for 
the minimum. Iowa established a $5 
minimum; previously there had been 
no effective minimum, since claimants 
with negligible high-quarter earnings 
could qualify for benefits equal to 1/13 
of those earnings. 


















Changes in mini- 
mum weekly benefit 
. amount 
State 
1945 : 
amend- — Pto- 
ment ision 

NR > 225 6s? oe $4 $2 
i eae 8 6 
ei 7 5 
MNS ica ocnccneekabecuiete 10 7 

|, eS aires 5 () 
ee 5 6 
EO a 8 5 
yl) ee 9 7 
North Oarolina..........-..-.- 4 3 
DOUGH DORA... cose cts ce 6 7 
Washington__. 10 7 
West Virginia_ 8 7 
WOM 2 ss Fo et 6 32 











1 Fnil-time weekly wage if less than $5. 

2 Payable at the rate of $8 per week 

As is shown in detail in table 7, the 
51 States now have minimum rates 
varying from $3 in Arkansas, Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, and Missouri, to 





are paid at rate of $8 per week. 14 weeks of employ- 
ment with 1 employer are needed to qualify, and 
benefits are in the ratio of 1 week for 2 weeks of em- 
ployment. Average weekly wages of $7.51 to $9 
qualify for the $6 benefit. Wisconsin has no concept 
of ‘‘benefit year.’’ 
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$10 in California, Illinois, New York, 
Oregon, and Washington. Two 
States pay benefits at higher rates 
than their statutory minimums; thus 
Missouri, which may compute bene- 
fits as low as 50 cents a week, pays 
at the rate of $3, and Wisconsin’s $6 
and $7 benefits are paid at the rate 
of $8. The largest number of States 
(19) still have a minimum of $5, the 
figure suggested in the early draft 
bills. Ten States have minimums 
below $5, and 17 between $5 and $10. 
The majority of covered workers, how- 
ever, are in States with minimum 
benefits of $7 or more; almost one- 
third are in States with minimums of 
$10 (table 8). 

Minimum weeks of  benefits— 
Eleven State laws in addition to the 
14 with uniform duration now have 
statutory minimum weeks of benefits 
for arly eligible claimant; in the fol- 
lowing tabulation, except as otherwise 
noted, the statutory minimum in these 
11 States applies to claimants at all 
benefit levels: 





Statutory minimum 

















weeks) 
State 
| mane vision 
" | 
2 ere () 16 
(| eee (4) 11 
Illinois _-___-- 10 (4) 
Michigan --_. (!) 12 
Minnesota -- 312 10 
ee 10 6 
_ _ ee eee 18 (4) 
a ETE: 35 () 
Pennsyivania..............- 7 
i, . ees | ® 6 
Vo ea $12; @ 
1 No change. 


2No statutory minimum; duration was quotient 
of annual benefits and weekly benefit. 

3 Applies only to minimum benefit class. 

418 weeks’ uniform duration. 


In Ohio the minimum of 18 weeks ap- 
plies to workers at any benefit level 
who have only 20 weeks of employ- 
ment in the base year. 

In the other 26 States the minimum 
duration of benefits is derived from 
the arithmetic of the benefit formula. 
A certain fraction of minimum quali- 
fying wages equals minimum potential 
benefits; dividing the latter by an in- 
dividual’s benefit amount gives the 
weeks of duration. In table 7, the fig- 
ure given for minimum weeks of bene- 
fits is the number of weeks available 
for the claimant with minimum an- 
nual benefits and minimum weekly 
benefits. In 10 States with a high- 
quarter formula, the actual minimum 
weeks of benefits may be less than that 


indicated in the table, for claimants 
with minimum qualifying wages who 
have a weekly benefit amount above 
the minimum, because of the concen- 
tration of their wages in the high 
quarter. 

Minimum annual benefits —Among 
the minimum provisions, none is more 
significant in determining the ade- 
quacy of the unemployment compen- 
sation program than the amount of 
benefits which a claimant who barely 
qualifies for benefits may draw in a 
benefit year. In New York such a 
claimant who remains unemployed 
and eligible may draw a total of 
$260—more than the maximum in 10 
States (table 1). 

Twenty-one’ States increased the 
potential annual benefits for the 
claimant with minimum qualifying 
wages by increasing the minimums for 
the weekly benefit amount (4 States) 
or duration (11 States) or both (6 
States). In Maine the increase comes 
in a change to uniform 20-week du- 
ration for all eligible claimants; in 
New Hampshire, New York, North Da- 
kota, Utah, Vermont, and West Vir- 
ginia, it involves an increase in uni- 
form duration. In Illinois, Minne- 
sota, New Jersey, Oregon, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Washington the statutory 
minimum duration was increased. In 
Connecticut, Iowa, and New Jersey, 
the increase in minimum duration re- 
sulted, in part, from a liberalization 
of the fraction of base-period wages 
available as benefits. 

In 10 States*® the liberalization of 
minimum annual benefits was accom- 
panied by an increase of base-period 
qualifying wages—an increase of 
about $100 in Connecticut, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Washington. In some 
States the bottom classes in the bene- 
fit schedules were _ eliminated. 
Whether such action would bar from 
benefits workers who are genuinely at- 
tached to the covered labor force 
would depend on the adjustment of 
the minimum benefit and the mini- 
mum qualifying amount to wage levels 
in a State. 

Maximum potential benefits for 
claimants with minimum qualifying 
wages vary from New York’s $260 to 


5 Alabama, Connecticut, Delaware, Illi- 
nois, Iowa, Maine, Minnesota, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, New York, North Caro- 
lina, North Dakota, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
South Dakota, Texas, Utah, Vermont, 
Washington, West Virginia, Wisconsin. 

* Alabama, Connecticut, Delaware, Iowa, 
Maine, New York, Pennsylvania, Washing- 
ton, West Virginia, Wisconsin. 


Table 8.—Minimum weekly benefit and 
potential annual benefits for claimants 
who meet minimum qualifying require- 
ments: Number of States hen 4 Specified 
amount of benefits and percentage distri- 
bution of covered workers in these States 
in 1944, by minimum weekly benefit and 
potential annual benefits, June 30, 1945 



































Per- | Cumulative 
cent- | percentages 
dis- 

Num-| ,4 : : 

Amount of benefits | ber of — Spew <7 

States| of coy-| pro- | pro- 

ered | vision | vision 

work-| or or 
| ers less | more 
Minimum weekly 
benefit: 
| | GE ) ORG Licctinsle cdi 
se ckcigpheelaeiiclgeice det 4 4.8 4.8 100.0 
4.00 Or 4.81........- 6 12.5 17.3 95. 2 
1 PO ae 19} 22.0} 39.3 82.7 
6.00 or 6.75......... 7 7.6} 46.9 60.7 
7. 4 3.6 | 50.5 53.1 
J 6 18.6 | 6¥.1 49.5 
(“pas 5 | 30.9 100.0 30.9 
Potential annual 
benefits: 

SRR ROE oe Gl S MRS bz h te 
$4.00-24.00......-.- | 6] 94| 94] 100.0 
30.00-45.00-_.......- 12 13.8 23. 2 90.6 
50.00-67.00......... ll 11.4] 34.6 76.8 
70.00-84.00. .....-..- 8 20.5} 55.1 65. 4 
90.00-100.00_......- 6 13.0 | 68.1 44.9 
115.00-125.00_....-- 5 10.1 78. 2 31.9 
160.00-260.00 3 21.8 | 100.0 21.8 














negligible amounts of less than $20 in 
4 States with low minimum weekly 
benefit amounts and low qualifying 
wages. Although 18 States may bring 
workers into the system for annual 
benefits of less than $50, 77 percent 
of covered workers are in the 33 States 
with potential annual benefits of $50 
or more for the claimant with mini- 
mum qualifying wages, and 32 per- 
cent are in 8 States with such poten- 
tial benefits of more than $100 


(table 8). 


Benefits for Partial Unemployment 


Pennsylvania added benefits for 
partial unemployment, effective Jan- 
uary 1946, and 7 States simplified or 
liberalized their provisions. Now only 
Montana makes no payments for 
weeks of partial unemployment; in 
that State a worker may have up to 
$5 of odd-job earnings in a week and 
still be considered totally unemployed. 

The Pennsylvania law follows a 
common pattern. An individual is 
partially unemployed in a week of less 
than full-time work if he earns less 
than. his weekly benefit rate. His 
benefit for such a week is his weekly 
benefit amount minus the remunera- 
tion paid or payable for the week in 
excess of $3, rounded to the next 
higher multiple of $1. 

West Virginia abandoned the com- 
plicated formula described in the Jan- 
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uary 1945 BuLLeTIN.” Its new formula 
is substantially like that of Pennsyl- 
vania. The provision that partial 
benefits may be suspended when the 
fund balance falls below $5 million 


Table 9.—Potential annual benefits for claimants who meet minimum qualifying require- 


ments: Number of States with specified qualifying amounts by potential annual bene- 
fits, June 30, 1945 





Minimum qualifying amount ! 
Potential annual 

















is continued. North Carolina elimi- rapeia Total | $20 | $50-90 | $100-140 | $150-180 | $200-240 | $250 | $300 

nated the complicated definition of 

partial unemployment in terms of MMe eaccates a1 | 1 | 6 14 | 13 | 11 | 2 | 4 
earnings of 6/5 of the weekly benefit. g = 7 ae os ie Das) pare Saeree tio 

It now defines partial unemployment = 3) 45---r---rvvr70] 0 TTT 2 eg Soman ecu damnres 

as a week of less than 60 percent of 50-67--------------.--. 4 eee, Ee 4 3 | ik as. 4 Sees 
the customary scheduled full-time  §t90027277777272777 | RRS SAREE: 1 3 | Be <2 1 enemas 
hours of the industry, plant, or occu- 16) S07777777777770777 3 te sacmtarcae SK Bees ne: Salle . vor ; | 
pation in which an individual is em- 


ployed and in which he earns less 
than his weekly benefit amount plus 
$2. His partial benefit is his weekly 
benefit less wages in excess of $2, 
rounded to the nearest 50 cents. 

Maine revised its schedule of allow- 
ances for a week of benefits for par- 
tial unemployment in $1 instead of 
50-cent intervals. The earnings dis- 
regarded are changed from $2.99 to 
$3.00, and the benefits of any claim- 
ants whose earnings are in the lower 
half of any dollar interval will be 
50 cents higher than formerly. Wash- 
ington increased its partial-earnings 
allowance from $3 to $5 and changed 
rounding from the next higher 50 
cents to the next higher dollar. The 
changes in Texas and Wyoming were 
solely in the provisions for rounding; 
Texas changed from the nearest 50 
cents to the next higher dollar; Wy- 
oming from the nearest dollar to the 
next higher dollar. 

Iowa changed its definition of par- 
tial unemployment to a week of less 
than the regular full-time work and 
less than the regular full-time wage 
for an individual employed at his 
regular job or, for an individual sepa- 
rated from his regular job, a week in 
which he earns less than his weekly 
full-time wage on his regular job. 
The benefit for a week of partial un- 
employment is the weekly benefit 
amount less the total amount earned 
in the week reduced by $3. It would 
seem that many individuals would be 
partially unemployed by definition 
when they would not be eligible for 
any benefits, because the partial-earn- 
ings limit for most workers would 
exceed the weekly benefit amount by: 
more than $3. 


. 


Dependents’ Allowances 


Three States added dependents’ al- 
lowances in 1945; previously only the 
District of Columbia included such al- 


TP. 29. 











1 Intervals stated in actual amounts utilized by the States. 


lowances in its benefit formula. The 
4 laws differ markedly in the defini- 
tion of dependent and in the amount 
of the dependents’ benefits. 

In Michigan, allowances are made 
only for a claimant’s dependent chil- 
dren. Any child under 18, or a child 
under 21 who is unable to work and 
is supported by the claimant, or a child 
whom he has been ordered to support 
is deemed dependent. In the other 
3 States, also, children are included as 
dependents, with various definitions 
in terms of age, support, school at- 
tendance, gainful employment, physi- 
cal ability to work, and marital status. 

In the District of Columbia, either 
husband or wife or both may draw 
dependents’ allowances for a child. 
In Michigan only the husband, and 
in Connecticut only one of the two 
spouses, is entitled to an allowance 
on behalf of a child for any week 
when both husband and wife are re- 
ceiving benefits. In Nevada no child’s 
allowance is payable to a husband or 
wife living in the same household 
when both are receiving benefits. 

Connecticut includes as dependents 
a wife living in the same household, 
or wholly or mainly supported by a 
claimant, if she receives no remuner- 
ation in excess of $10 in the claim 
week, and a physically or mentally 
incapacitated husband wholly or 
mainly supported by his wife. The 
District includes a spouse, mother, 
father, stepmother, stepfather, 
brother, or sister, who, because of age 
or disability, is unable to work and is 
wholly or mainly supported by the 
claimant. In Nevada a wife who is not 
gainfully employed, or a husband, 
mother, father, stepmother, step- 
father, brother, or sister, who, because 
of age or disability, is unable to work 
and is wholly or mainly supported by 
the claimant, may be a dependent. 

All these laws provide flat allow- 


ances for dependents rather than 
fractions of the claimant’s weekly 
benefit amounts, as follows: 








Maxi- 
| , mum 
| Allowance per num- 
State | dependent ber of 
| depend- 
| ents 
Connecticut__......-.- i See ee 3 
District of Columbia_-_| ! $1_........-...--- 3 
Michigan... ........-- SS eee 24 
Ds | $3 for 1 or 2; $3 for 3 
| the third. 





1But maximum weekly amount is $20 with or 
without dependents. 

24 dependents is the maximum for claimants with 
a weekly benefit of $20 because of the over-all limit of 
$28; some claimants may draw fractional benefits for 
a fifth dependent. See text. 


In 2 States, however, other limitations 
on the weekly allowance may destroy 
the simplicity of even-dollar allow- 
ances. In Michigan the basic benefit 
plus the dependents’ allowances may 
not exceed the average weekly wage in 
the high quarter (figured as 1/13 of 
that quarter’s earnings without round- 
ing) or $28. Since the claimant with 
high-quarter earnings of less than 
$130 has a weekly benefit equal to his 
average weekly wage, no dependents’ 
allowance is payable. If a claimant 
has a weekly benefit amount of $10 
based on high-quarter earnings of 
$200, his maximum dependents’ allow- 
ance for 3 or more dependents would 
be $5.38, the difference between his 
average weekly wage and his weekly 
benefit amount. If, however, he hasa 
weekly benefit amount of $18 (based 
on high-quarter wages of $360) and 
an average high-quarter weekly wage 
of $27.69, his maximum dependents’ 
allowance for 5 or more dependents 
would be $9.69 rather than the $8 
which applies to a man with the max- 
imum benefit of $20. In Connecticut 
the total allowance for dependents 
may not exceed 50 percent of the basic 
benefit payable for the week. Thus, 
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if a claimant has 3 dependents and a 
weekly benefit amount of $9.50, the 
allowance for the third dependent is 
75 cents rather than $2. 

In benefits for partial unemploy- 
ment, even greater differences result 
from the 4 different formulas. In 
Michigan a claimant is partially un- 
employed when he earns less than his 
augmented benefit amount; in the 3 
other States, when he earns less than 
the basic amount. In the District of 
Columbia and in Nevada the full de- 
pendents’ allowances for the proper 
number of dependents are added to the 
partial benefit. In Connecticut and 
Michigan the limitations described 
above may result in payment of frac- 
tional amounts of dependents’ bene- 
fits. 

In Nevada any claimant has the 
same maximum potential annual ben- 
efits with or without dependents’ al- 
lowances. Thus, dependents’ allow- 
ances reduce the available weeks of 
benefits for any claimant. Payments 
for weeks of partial benefits may in- 
crease the total amount paid for de- 
pendents but not the total amount 
payable in a benefit year. In the Dis- 
trict the annual benefits of all claim- 
ants except those eligible for the max- 
imum weekly benefit may be increased 
by the amount of dependents’ bene- 
fits. In Michigan the effect of de- 
pendents’ allowances on duration of 
benefits depends on the amount of 
base-period earnings. Like other 
States with variable duration, Michi- 
gan has a double limitation on maxi- 
mum benefits; the lesser of a mul- 
tiple (20) of the weekly benefit 
amount or a fraction (25-30 percent) 
of base-period wages. Since the 
weekly benefit amount in Michigan 
includes any allowance payable for 
dependents, maximum annual bene- 
fits are increased as a result of de- 
pendents’ allowances if the specified 
fraction of base-period wages exceeds 
20 times the primary benefit. Pay- 
ment of partial benefits for more than 
20 weeks cannot increase the maxi- 
mum amount payable in a benefit year 
since the total annual benefits cannot 
exceed 20 times the augmented bene- 
fit amount. In Connecticut a claim- 
ant with dependents will have greater 
maximum potential benefits than a 
comparable claimant without depend- 
ents, and a claimant with weeks of 
partial benefits may have greater an- 
nual benefits than a comparable 
claimant all of whose unemployment 
is total. How the 4 formulas operate 
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for 5 hypothetical claimants is illus- 
trated in table 10. 


Miscellaneous Changes in Benefits 

Reciprocal arrangements.—Maine, 
Montana, and Nevada amended their 
reciprocal coverage provisions to per- 
mit wage-combining. This brings to 
49* the States which can enter into 
reciprocal arrangements with the ap- 
propriate agencies of other States or 
the Federal Government, whereby 
wages or services performed under any 
State or Federal law may be combined 
for purposes of determining benefit 
rights under the laws of 1 State and 
reimbursements made to the fund of 
the State making the payment. 

Freezing provisions——The enact- 
ment of the Servicemen’s Readjust- 
ment Act of 1944 and the expiration 
in 1945 in 14 States of the period for 
which the provisions freezing the 
benefit rights of servicemen were to 
run directed attention to these pro- 
visions, which had been incorporated 
in all State laws except those of 
Alaska and New Mexico. In 6 States’° 
the provisions which would have pro- 
vided postwar benefits to ex-service- 
men on the basis of prewar wage 
credits automatically became in- 
operative with the provision of Fed- 
eral allowances for unemployed serv- 
icemen. Four States” deleted the 
freezing provisions and in 4 others” 
they expired in 1945. The other 10 
States with 1945 expiration dates” 
extended their present provisions until 
1947 or later. 

At present, veterans have rights 
under 35 State laws. In 33 States 
these rights are based on prewar 
benefit credits; in Utah, on allowances 
of special credits equal to those of an 
individual’s high quarter (within 8 
quarters after January 1939 and be- 
fore his induction) for each quarter 
of active service after January 1, 
1940. Pennsylvania amended its pro- 
vision entitled “status preserved dur- 
ing and after military and naval serv- 
ice” by substituting an automatic al- 
lowance, to individuals engaged in 
covered employment in the year pre- 
ceding military service, of wage cred- 
its equal to the high-quarter and base- 


All States except Kentucky and Orec- 
gon. 

® Arizona, Louisiana, New York, Texas, 
Virginia, Washington. 

% Delaware, Illinois, Oklahoma, Wiscon- 
sin. 

“Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Nebraska. 

“California, Hawaii, Indiana, Mary- 
land, Michigan, North Dakota, Ohio, Ver- 
mont, West Virginia, Wyoming. 


period wages necessary to qualify for 
maximum benefits under the 1945 
benefit schedule. 

Ex-servicemen cannot draw veter- 
an’s readjustment allowances and 
State benefits at the same time, how- 
ever, because of a provision (section 
1000) in the Servicemen’s Readjust- 
ment Act on “adjustment of duplicate 
benefits” and of similar provisions or 
specific provisions in the State laws 
that the veterans must exhaust their 
Federal benefits first. Mississippi spe- 
cifically provides that its disqualifica- 
tion for a week in which a claimant 
is receiving benefits under an unem- 
ployment compensation law of the 
United States shall not be “construed 
to include .. . any law of the United 
States, providing unemployment com- 
pensation or allowances for honorably 
discharged members of the armed 
forces.” At the other extreme is 
Idaho, which provides that any 
moneys paid an ex-serviceman by the 
Federal Government as compensation 
for unemployment subsequent to his 
honorable discharge shall be deducted. 
from the unpaid balance of his rights 
under the Idaho law which are “held 
in status quo” during his military 
service. In Kansas, Minnesota, Okla- 
homa, and Oregon, the 1945 amend- 
ments added benefits under the Serv- 
icemen’s Readjustment Act as dis- 
qualifying income for regular or 
frozen benefits. 

The 1945 amendments make various 
changes also, in various States, in the 
period within which claims must be 
filed, the conditions of termination of 
service, the definitions of base period, 
and so on. None of these will affect 
many claimants so long as ex-serv- 
icemen have rights to their Federal 
readjustment allowances. 

Seasonal provisions—Only 4 States 
enacted any amendments concerning 
seasonal provisions.“ These enact- 
ments were of various sorts. Indiana 
repealed its provision for a study of 
the subject of seasonal employment. 
West Virginia retained its 1936 study 
provision but inserted in the eligibil- 
ity provisions a requirement that “an 
individual working less than 100 days 
during his base period in an industry 
recognized as seasonal, such as food 
processing and canning, shall not be 
eligible for benefits unless he has 


%See Linnenberg, Marianne Sakmann, 
“Seasonal Employers and Seasonal Work- 
ers Under State Unemployment Compen- 
sation Laws,” Social Security Bulletin, 
Vol. 7, No. 11 (November 1944), pp. 18-26. 
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earned wages during his base period 
in other covered employment equal 
to not less than $100.” 

California added to the availability 
requirements for seasonal workers a 
provision that, when an individual has 
been paid more than half his total 
base-period wages in a single calendar 
quarter, “the Commission shall con- 
sider as tests of his current availabil- 
ity such factors, among others, as: (1) 
pattern of prior employment, (2) 
continuity of registration of work, (3) 
refusal or evasion without good cause 
of work opportunities since the begin- 
ning of his base period.” 

Hawaii changed its definition of 
“seasonal pursuit.” Before the 
amendment an industry could be de- 
termined seasonal if in its period of 
low employment the number of man- 
hours worked was 30 percent or less 
of the number of hours worked during 
the peak period. Because of the 
shortage of labor, the pineapple in- 
‘dustry has had to employ fewer peo- 
ple over a longer period of time, with 
the result that the contrast between 
the period of peak employment and 
low employment is less marked. The 
new amendment permits the industry 
to retain its seasonal status even 
though employment in the off season 
does not drop below 50 percent of 
the peak employment. A seasonal 
worker, whose benefit rights are lim- 
ited, continues to be defined as an 
individual who earns 25 percent or 
more of his base-period wages from 
seasonal employers. 


Disparities in Benefits for Same 
Wage Credits 


Tables 1 and 7 illustrate the differ- 
ences from State to State in minimum 
and maximum amounts and the quali- 
fying wages therefor. Table 10 illus- 
trates the different benefits allowed 
from State to State for the same 
amounts of hase-period and high- 
quarter wages in terms of 5 hypothet- 
ical claimants.“ 

A is a marginal claimant with only 
$200 base-period wages, and $100 in 
his high quarter. In 11 States he 
would not be eligible for any benefits. 
In 33 States he would be eligible for 
the minimum weekly benefits of $4- 
10; in 7 States with minimums of $3, 


%4For an earlier statement of similar 
differences in State laws as of June 1942, 
see Reticker, Ruth, “Variations in Bene- 
fit Rights Under State Unemployment 
Compensation Laws,” Social Security Bul- 
letin, Vol. 5, No. 6 (June 1942), pp. 4-1. 


$4, or $6.75 he would be eligible for 
$4, $5, or $7.25. His most usual weekly 
benefit would be $5 (19 States). In 
14 States he would receive more than 
$5—in Oregon, $10. His maximum 
annual benefits would vary from $34 
in Arizona to $100 or more in 8 
States—$120 in New Hampshire and 
Vermont. The most usual annual 
benefit would be $64-67 (in 11 States) 
because of the prevalence of 43 as a 
limiting fraction of base-period earn- 
ings. His weeks of benefits for total 
unemployment would vary from 5 in 
Oregon to 20 in 6 States with uniform 
duration. He would be ineligible in 
2 States with longer uniform duration. 
In States with variable duration he 
would have the statutory minimum in 
Oregon (5 weeks) and New Jersey (10 
weeks) and the maximum (16 weeks) 
in Arkansas. If he had 3 dependents, 
of specified types, his weekly benefit 
would be increased to $9 in the District 
of Columbia and $14 in Nevada, with 
a@ decrease in weeks of benefits in the 
latter State. 

B has $250 in high-quarter wages 
and $600 base-period wages. He is 
eligible in all States for weekly 
amounts above the minimum, vary- 
ing from $8 in Kentucky to $16 in 
Utah with its present adjustment of 
benefits to the cost of living. In 22 
States he would receive $10 a week, 
in 25 States, more than $10, and in 
4 States, with an annual-wage for- 
mula, less than $10. His annual bene- 
fits would vary from 10 weeks and $100 
in Arizona to 26 weeks and $286 in 
New York. In Rhode Island he would 
not have 10 full weeks of benefits. In 
10 States with variable duration, he 
would be eligible for the maximum 
of 16-22 weeks. In 4 States he would 
have $124 or less; in 16 States, $200 
or more. If he had the maximum 
number of dependents compensable 
under 4 State laws, his weekly bene- 
fit would be $14.00-19.23, his annual 
benefits $180-280. 

C, with high-quarter wages of $400 
and base-period wages of $1,000, would 
qualify for the maximum weekly 
benefit ($15-25) in 22 States and for 
$12-19 in the others. His weekly 
benefit would be $15 in 16 States ana 
$16 in 12°‘States. In 6 States with an- 
nual-wage formulas it would be $12- 
14, and in 7 States, $20 or more. C’s 
maximum annual benefits are the 
State’s maximum in 11 States—from 
$210 in Mississippi to $460 in Utah— 
and in the States where he does not 
qualify for the maximum his bene- 


fits vary from $167 (Arizona) to $442 
(New York). Only in Arizona would 
he receive less than $200; only in Utah 
and New York, more than $400. In 
26 States the amount is between $240 
and $266. In the 4 States with de- 
pendents’ allowances, weekly benefits 
for C, with the maximum number of 
dependents, would be $20-28, his an- 
nual benefits, $250—400. 

D, with high-quarter wages of 
$500 and base-period wages of $1,500, 
qualifies for the maximum weekly 
benefit in 39 States and for the maxi- 
mum annual benefits in 28 States. His 
weekly benefit varies from $15 in 12 
States to $25 in Utah. It is $20 in 12 
States and above $20 in 5 States. His 
maximum annual benefits range from 
$210 in Arizona and Mississippi to $500 
in Illinois and New Jersey and $546 
in New York. They are less than $300 
in 14 States and $400 or more in 13 
States. With the maximum number 
of compensable dependents, claimant 
D’s benefit rate is raised to $20-28, his 
maximum annual benefits, to $360- 
500. 

E, with high-quarter wages of $600 
and base-period wages of $2,100, is 
eligible for maximum weeks of bene- 
fits in all States except Wisconsin and 
for maximum weekly and annual bene- 
fits in all States except Hawaii, Wash- 
ington, and Wisconsin. His weekly 
benefits in these States are $24, $24, 
and $20 and his annual benefits, $480, 
$624, and $450. Thus, this section of 
the table is almost a duplicate of table 
1, and the generalizations made con- 
cerning that table would apply to 
claimant E. With the maximum num- 
ber of dependents, E’s weekly benefit 
is $20-28 in 4 States; and his maximum 
annual benefits are $360-560. . 

The maximum limitations on an- 
nual benefits are such that 11 States 
will pay claimants C, D, and E identical 
benefits, and 17 other States will pay 
the same to D and E. In Maryland 
and Washington, however, E’s annual 
benefits would be more than twice 
C’s; in 13 other States they would be 
more than 50 percent greater. For 
each of the claimants A to E the an- 
nual benefits under the most liberal 
State law are more than twice the 
amount available in the State paying 
the lowest maximum potential bene- 
fits for his base-period wages; for B 
and E, almost 3 times; for A, 3% 
times. 

After this war period, during which 
workers have crossed and recrossed 
State lines, many workers will draw 
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Table 10.—Weekly benefit amount for total unemployment and maximum potential benefits in a benefit year for five hypothetical claim- 
ants with specified high-quarter and base-period wages, by State, June 30, 1945 ' 
y , 
¥ l 
| Claimant A: High-quar- | Claimant B: High-quar- Claimant C: High-quar- | Claimant D: High-quar- Claimant E: High-quar- 
ter wages of $100 and ter wages of $250 and ter wages of $400 and | __ ter wages of $500 and |_ ter wages of $600 and 
bo tan wages of seapeesint wages of | base-period wages of | base-period wages of base-period wages of 
600 $1, 000 | $1,500 2, 100 
| | } 
-: 2& iets Li eee ere ee all | 
. | 
State Maximum po- | Maximum po- | Maximum po- | Maximum po- Maximum po- 
tential benefits tential benefits | tential benefits | | tential benefits | tential benefits 
wenay Weekly; | Weekly} | Weekly | Weekly 
: enefit benefit | | benefit | benefit | bene... kee 
| amount Dura- | amount! Dura- | amount! | Dura- | amount | Dura- | etl Dura- 
: : } \ ura: 
| Amount ( a ) | Amount ( com 4 Amount ( see |} Amount} tion | | Amount) tion 
weeks | | (weeks)| | | (wee ‘s)| | | (weeks) | (weeks) 
| 
Basic benefit | 
pO SEER ee ee | *$4. 00 $67. 00 16+} $10. 00 $200 | **20 | $15.00 $300 | **20 | $19.00 | $380 **20 **g90 | **$400 **20 
Alaskaf_-.....- *5. 00 67. 00 13+} 13.00 200 15+/**16.00 |  **256 | **16 {**16.00| **256] **16 **16 **956 | **16 
Arizona ¢_____- *5.00 | 234.00 26+] 10.00 2100} 210 |**15.00|} 2167] 211+/**15.00| **210| *#14 **15 910 | **14 
Arkansasf 3... _- 4.00 64. 00 9°16 10. 00 160 **16 |**15.00 **240 | **16 |**15.00 } ™*240 **15 **15 **240 **16 
California ft. --- : Inel. Inel. Inel. 3. 00 208 16 |**20. 00 324 | 16+/|**20. 00 414 20+} #49 **468 9934 
ae ee *5.00 66. 67 13+] 10.00 160 **16 |**15.00 **240 | **16 |**15.00] **240| **16 **15 949 | **16 
Connecticut 4.« _.........--- — a Inel. 10. 00 160 | 16 | 15. 00 260 | 17+; 19.00 380 **20 **99 **440 **90 
eS eae Inel. nel, Inel. | 10.00 150 | 15 16. 00 250 | 15+) **18. 00 325 21+) **18 **306 | **99 
District of Columbia ¢ 4__---- *6.00 | 100.00 16+| 11.00} 220} **20 | 18.00 360 | **20 |**20.00] **400| **20 +99 | #400 | #20 
DOE Pectcneccscesccass ese *5. 00 50. 00 10 11. 00 150 13+/**15. 00 **240 | **16 |**15.00| **240] **16 **15 **040 | **16 
| | } 
Georgia t 5.00} 80.00] U 16 10. 00 160 | U 16 | 15. 00 240 | U 16 |**18.00| **288/] U 16 **18 **288 | U 16 
| pe! a te *5.00 | *100.00 | U 20 | 10.00 200 | U20 | 17.00 340 | U20 | 21.00 | 420 | U 20 24 480 | U 20 
Idaho f--- *5. 00 50. 00 10 11.00 150 13+) 15.00 250 16+) 16.00 | 272 | **17 **18 **306 | **17 
Tilinois____- Inel. Inel. Inel. 12. 50 230 18+|**20. 00 350 17+/|**20. 00 500 25 **9) +*599 **96 
) Indiana 5__ Inel. Inel. Inel. 10. 00 150 15 | 16.00 250 15+/|**20. 00 375 18+ **20 **400 **90 
MMe lacs cieary yeas osm *5. 00 66. 67 13 10. 87 196 | **18 | 17.39 313 | **18 |**18.00 **394 | **18 **12 **394 | *#18 
es Pt fe ee wed *5. 00 67. 00 13+; 10.00 200 **20 |**16. 00 **320 ae \* *16. 00 **320 ae **16 **390 **20 
Kentuckyt 6 - .| *5.00 | *100.00 U 20 8. 00 160 U 20 12. 00 240 U20 | 15.00 300 U 20 **16 **320 U 20 
Louisiana , re 5 4.00 50. 00 12+; 10.00 150 15 16. 00 250 15+/**18. 00 **360 **90 **18 **260 *#*90 
3 Eee ee eee *5.00 | 100.00; U 20 9. 00 180 | U 20 13. 00 260 | U 20 | 17. 00 340 | U 20 +*90) “#400 | U 20 e 
: RL ee eee Inel. Inel. Inel. | 13.00 150 11+/**20. 00 250 12+|**20. 00 375 18+| **29 **500 | **26 
Massachusetts_..............] *6.00 60. 00 10 13. 00 180 13+-|**21. 00 300 14+/**21. 00 450 21+ **21 **483 #*93 
. Michigan 4__...._....- C Inel. Inel. Inel. 12. 50 180 14+|**20. 00 250 12+-|**20. 00 375 18+ **20 **400 | **20 
Minnesota 6_______._.. -™ *7.00 | *84.00 *12 11. 00 198 18 14.00 266 19 | 19.00 380 | **20 **20 **400 |. **20 
Mississippi t......---- BAN 4.00 56.00 | U 14 10. 00 140 U 14_=‘|**15.00 **210 Ul |**15. 00 **210 | U 14 **15 **910 U 14 
) | ee ae ee 4.00 40. 00 10 10. 00 120 12 16. 00 200 12+|**18. 00 **988 **16 **12 **OR8 **16 
ITE SE ET *5. 00 80.00 | U 16 10. 00 160 U 16 |**15.00 **240 | U 16 \**15. 00 | **240 | U 16 °*15 **210 | U 16 
Nebraska- - - _| *5.00 | *67.00 13+| 10.00 180 | **18 16. 00 288 | **18 |**18.00| **324| **18 **18 **394 | **13 
PEOVORS £35565. o255. -| *8.00 | *67.00 8+) 13.00 200 15+/**18. 00 334 18+/**18. 00 **360 *>20) **18 **360 **90 
i New Hampshire 6 *6.00 | *120.00 | U 20 9. 00 180 | U 20 13. 00 260 | U 20 17.00 340 | U 20 **20 **400 | U 20 
CD RSIS ae *9.00 | *90.00 *10 12. 00 200 16+ 19. 00 334 17+|**22. 00 500 22+ #4#99 #*579 **96 
nd New Mexico f...............- *5.00 67. 00 13+] 10.00 160 **16 |**15.00 **240 | **16 |*™15..00 | **240] **16 **15 **049 | **16 
a eee Inel. Inel. | Inel. | 11.00 286 | U 26 17. 00 442} U26 |**21.00| **546| U 26 very **546 | U 26 
North Carolina 6___:_.......- 5. 00 80.00 | U 16 9. 50 152} U 16 12. 50 200 | U 16 15. 00 240 | U 16 **90 **399 | U 16 
y oe 1 Se Se! eee *5.00 | 100.00 | U 20 11.00 220 | U 20 18. 00 360 | U 20 |**20.00 “400 | U 20 **20 **400 | U 20 
OS EEO ee *5. 00 90. 00 18 11.00 220 | **22 16. 00 352 | *°22 19. 00 418 | **22 **9] **464 | **22 
i, Oklahoma : *6. 00 67.00 11+} 13.00 200 15+/**18. 00 334 18+-|**18. 00 **36( **20 —— **360 **20 
) a ..| *10.00 *50. 00 *5 12. 00 150 12+] 15.00 250 16+/**18.00 |  **360 ae **18 **360 **20 
f Pennsylvania Inel. Inel. Inel. 10. 00 170 17 16. 00 288 18 |**20 00 **400 **20 “2 **400 | **20 
) Rhode Island t 7. 25 48. 75 6+] 13.00 124 9+/**18. 00 205 11+/**18. 00 306 18+ “i **365 **20+ 
| 
le South Carolina __________ _...| *4.00] *64.00] U16 10. 00 160 | U 16 16. 00 256 | U16 |**20.00| **320] U 16 **20 **320 | U 16 
a South terete... ....... 254 *6. 00 80. 00 13+] 12.00 160 13+-|**15. 00 240 16 |**15.00| **300| **20 **15 **300 | **20 
Tennessee t *5. 00 *80.00 | U 16 10. 00 160 U 16 = =|**15.00 **24 U 16 = |**15.00 | **240 | U 16 #915 **240 | U 16 
0 Texas §._._____. *5.00 40. 00 8 10. 00 120 12 15. 50 200 12+/**18. 00 **324 **18 **18 **394 **18 
a *7.00 | 115.00 16+] 16.00 299 | **18-+)**25. 00 **460 | **18+|**25. 00 | *460 | **18+) **25 **460 | **18-+4+ 
l- Vermont ae *6.00 | 120.00} U 20 11. 00 220 | U20 | 16.00 320 | U 20 |**20.00 **400 | U 20 **20 **400 | U 20 
irginia t *4.00 48. 00 12 10. 00 150 15 |**15.00 **240 **16 |**15.00 **240 **16 ** #*9 **18 
it Washington 6 -| Inel. Inel. Inel. 10. 00 150 15 13. 00 247 19 18, 00 | 432 24 2 04 2996 
m West Virginia 6 Inel. Inel. Inel. 11. 00 231 | U 2l 15. 00 315 | U 21 18. 50 388 | U 21 a **420 | U 21 
Wisconsin _ ae és *8.00 78. 00 9+] 11.00 170 | 15+} 16. 00 256 16 |**20.00 390 19+ a 450 22+ 
oc SAN Se *7.00 | 60.00 8+] 13.00 160 | 12+|**20. 00 260} 13 |**20.00}  330| 19 | **20| **400] **20 
i= - Basi E | | 
‘asic benefit. plus mazimum | 
es allowances for dependents | | 
al oo ee ae Inel. Inel. Inel. 15. 00 240 16 | 21.00 | 364 17+| 25.00 500 | **20 **28 **560 | **20 
ay District of Columbia-- ‘ 9.00 | 150.00 16+} 14.00 230 | **20 |**20.00 **400 | **20 |**20.00/ **400| **20 **20 **409 | **20 
1 eae Ms Inel. Inel. Inel. 19. 23 180 | 9+-|**28. 00 250 8+|**28. 00 | 375 13+ “—2 525 18+ 
1d PROPOR ib desi cidncs. sce 14. 00 67. 00 4+| 19.00 200 | 10+|**24. 00 334 13+) **24. 00 |} **360 15 +94 **360 15 
ial 
ce im —e* 1945. si ital , ‘See below for benefit with maximum compensable dependents under State 
0 legislative session in ; aw. ‘ by 
be * Indicates minimum weekly benefit amount, minimum potential annual 5 Assuming $150 wage credits in last 2 quarters of base period; otherwise, claim- 
' benefits, or minimum weeks of benefits for total unemployment. ant would be ineligible. 
or ** Indicates maximum weekly benefit amount, maximum potential annual ° Annual-wage formula; high-quarter wages not used in computing weekly 
n- benefits, or maximum weeks of benefits, other than uniform duration. benefit amount. os 
“CU” indicates uniform duration for all eligible claimants. al Assuming that A has the minimum employment of 20 weeks and B to E, 
ral “Inel.” indicates ineligible on basis of qualifying wages. eae = mato ag = ay ees be eligible for 22 weeks of benefits or $110. 
he 1 See text footnote 2 for dates when 1945 amendments are effective. See tables 9 Benefits ve ocak wae, aud ” wrap Ace the amounts specified. 
, 1 and 7 for a statement of the benefit formula in each State, and for Statesinwhich —_seale of $5-20, sinc wanes ' i eo . ports oo bel ay epee above normal 
ng benefits here stated may be reduced if solvency of the fund is threatened. Se eae ae s of duration are reduced below the normal of 23 uniform. 
e ( : : Benefits are figured on further assumption that the high quarter represents 
e- ? Base period of 8 quarters. If in preceding 4 quarters unchanged wage credits 13 weeks of employment and all base-period employment was with 1 employer 
. were equal to wages assumed for 4 quarters, maximum potential benefits ina and at the same average wage. Claimant A actually has a minimum of $6 for 
-B benefit year would be doubled, to maximum specified in State law. 13 weeks, but law provides for payment at the rate of $8 with reduced weeks of 
i 3 Assumes most favorable distribution of base-period wages in all 4 quarters} duration. 
3%, concentration in 2 quarters would limit benefits to 8 weeks. 
ich 
sed 
raw 
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benefits through the interstate bene- 
fit payment procedures. Others will 
have their multistate wages combined 
for benefits. Workers will thus be- 
come more conscious of the differences 
in potential benefits for the same wage 
credits in different States (chart 1). 
As can be seen from the different 
States mentioned as examples in this 
section, some State laws are liberal 
or illiberal at all wage levels; others 
are below average in weekly benefits at 
the lower wage levels but above aver- 
age in weekly and annual benefits at 
the higher wage levels. Still others 
have liberal formulas which give high 
benefits at the lower wage levels, but 
low maximum amounts keep down 
benefits for those earning higher 
wages. Thus, the interstate differ- 
ences in benefit rights will affect 
different claimants in ‘diverse ways. 


Eligibility Requirements 
Wage Qualification for Benefits 

The 1945 legislatures made compar- 
atively few changes in the formulas 
for employment or wage qualification 
for benefits or in the base periods 
utilized as eligibility periods (see p. 
10). Wisconsin continued to require 
14 weeks of employment as a test of 
attachment to the labor force; Ohio 
continued its requirement of 20 weeks 
of employment and base-period earn- 
ings of $160; all the other States 
measure attachment to the covered 
labor force in terms of wages in a 
specified past period (table 7). 

Twenty-one States with a high- 
quarter formula—9* with uniform 
duration and 12 with variable dura- 
tion—continued to use, as qualifying 
wages, a multiple of the weekly bene- 
fit larger than the fraction of high- 
quarter wages used to compute weekly 
benefit amount. Thus, for all workers 
except those receiving more than the 
maximum specified high - quarter 
earnings, these States would require 
earnings in more than 1 quarter of 
the base period. 

Some interesting changes were 
made in the arithmetic of qualifying- 
wage requirements in addition to 
changes in minimum and maximum 
benefit amounts which automatically 
increase the minimum and maximum 
qualifying amounts under these for- 


15 Georgia, Hawaii, Mississippi, Montana, 
New York, North Dakota, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Vermont. 

% Alabama, Alaska, Colorado, Florida, 
Idaho, Louisiana, Maryland, Missouri, 
Nevada, New Mexico, Utah, Wyoming. 


mulas. With the increase from 20 
to 26 in weeks of uniform potential 
duration, New York increased the 
qualifying-wage requirement from 25 
to 30 times the weekly benefit amount. 
North Dakota, though increasing uni- 
form duration (from 16 to 20 weeks) 
as well as maximum weekly benefit 
amount (from $15 to $20), reduced 
the multiple of weekly benefit re- 
quired from 30 to 28. 

Delaware changed from a qualify- 
ing-wage requirement of $200 to 30 
times the weekly benefit amount ($7- 
18) except for seasonal workers. 
Pennsylvania, which had set up its 
qualifying wages in benefit tables, re- 
quiring for a minimum duration of 7 
weeks of benefits a varying multiple 
of the weekly benefit amount—from 
about 12% times the $8 minimum to 
26 times the $18 maximum—changed 
to a uniform requirement of 30 times 
the weekly benefit amount, with an in- 
crease in minimum duration to 9 
weeks. 

Twenty States express their qualify- 
ing wages in terms of a dollar amount. 
These are designated “flat” in the col- 
umn describing the qualifying-wage 
formulaintable7. Actually the qual- 
ifying amount in these States applies 
only to the minimum benefit amount. 
Eight ” of these 20 States have an an- 
nual-wage formula. In these States 
the qualifying wage for the weekly 
and annual amounts above the mini- 
mum are specified in a table of base- 
period wages. In California, Connec- 
ticut, Rhode Island, and South Da- 
kota, the qualifying amount for each 
specified amount of annual benefits is 
given in a table, and the qualifying 
high-quarter wages for each weekly 
benefit amount is given in a separate 
formula or table. In 8 States* the 
dollar amount stated qualifies for min- 
imum benefits; for the higher weekly 
benefit amounts the qualifying amount 
is inherent in the high-quarter wage 
formula; for any specified duration 
of benefits the qualifying amount is a 
function of the fraction utilized in the 
computation of maximum potential 
duration of benefits from base-period 
wages. In Indiana, Kansas, Michi- 
gan, and Ohio the dollar qualifying 
requirement is supplemented by an- 
other requirement of employment in a 
specified number of quarters or weeks. 

17Kentucky, Maine, Minnesota, New 
Hampshire, North Carolina, Oregon, Wash- 
ington, West Virginia. 

1% Tlinois, Indiana, Kansas, Massachu- 


setts, Michigan, Nebraska, New Jersey, 
Ohio. 


States which express the qualifying 
amount as a flat amount also made 
changes. When West Virginia, with 
an annual-wage formula, increased 
the maximum amount from $18 to $20 
and uniform duration from 16 to 21 
weeks, the minimum qualifying wage 
was increased from $250 to $300, the 
qualifying wage for the old $18 from 
$1,250 to $1,400, and the maximum 
qualifying wage (for $20) was set at 
$1,800. When Washington changed to 
an annual-wage formula and in- 
creased the minimum weekly benefit 
from $7 to $10 and the maximum from 
$15 to $25, qualifying wages at all levels 
were increased. New Hampshire, how- 
ever, in increasing from 18 weeks (uni- 
form) at $18 to 20 weeks (uniform) at 
$20, made no increase in qualifying 
wages. In fact, for benefit amounts of 
$14-18, qualifying wages are reduced 
and the maximum qualifying wage of 
$2,000 prevails for the new increased 
amount and duration. Connecticut, 
with a high-quarter benefit formula 
and a flat qualifying amount, in- 
creased the qualifying amount for 
minimum benefits from $144 to $240, 
with the increase in minimum benefits 
from $6 to $8 ($12 with dependents’ 
allowances). 

Altogether 24 States increased the 
maximum qualifying amount in con- 
nection with increases in the maxi- 
mum potential benefits. The largest 
increase was in Washington—from 
$720 to $2,200. 

Four States which express the qual- 
ifying wage in terms of a multiple of 
the weekly benefit amount which is 
less than the figure used in the frac- 
tion of high-quarter wages have in 
fact only a flat qualifying wage ap- 
plicable to the minimum benefit 
amount. Iowa, which increased the 
qualifying amount from 15 to 18 
times the weekly benefit amount, still 
has a qualifying requirement which 
applies only at the minimum. The 
same situation prevails in Arkansas, 
with a qualifying wage of 22 times the 
weekly benefit amount (1/26 of high- 
quarter wages), and in Texas, which 
increased from 8 to 9 times the bi- 
weekly benefit (1/13 of high-quarter 
wages). In the District of Columbia, 
claimants with benefit rates of $6-10, 
inclusive, must have base-period earn- 
ings equal to 25 times their weekly 
benefit amount; other claimants can 
qualify with base-period earnings of 
$250, which is less than the high- 
quarter earnings required for benefit 
amounts of $12 or more. In Virginia, 
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where the weekly benefit amount is 
1/25 of the high-quarter earnings 
raised to the next higher dollar and 
the qualifying amount is 25 times the 
weekly benefit amount, claimants 
above the minimum need, in addition 
to their high-quarter earnings, only 
the difference between 25 times the 
computed weekly benefit amount and 
25 times the adjusted benefit. Sim- 
ilarly, in Oklahoma, which changed 
from 22 to 20 times the weekly bene- 
fit amount, claimants whose benefit 
amount is not raised to the minimum 
automatically qualify except for the 
amount involved in rounding, since 
the weekly benefit amount is 1/20 of 
high-quarter earnings. 

In Arizona (which retains a base 
period of 8 quarters, extended to in- 
clude “the next to the last completed 
calendar quarter immediately preced- 
ing any week with respect to which 
benefits are payable’), the eligibility 
requirement may be a test of recent 
employment. There a claimant must 
have earned 14 times his weekly bene- 
fit amount in the first 3 of the last 
4 completed calendar quarters—a re- 
quirement which has no effect if 1 of 
these 3 quarters’ is the quarter of 
highest earnings. 

Special interest centers in the mini- 
mum qualifying amount because this 
amount determines what workers in 
a State are included in unemployment 
compensation protection and what 
low-wage groups are excluded, though 
contributions are paid on their earn- 
ings. Eleven States * increased their 
minimum qualifying amounts in 1945, 
and Nevada, North Dakota, and Ok- 
lahoma reduced these amounts. If 
the qualifying wage is set too high, 
too many workers in covered occupa- 
tions will not be eligible for benefits 
should wartime wage levels in a State 
decline appreciably. If the qualifying 
wage is set too low, workers may be 
brought into the system for negligible 
amounts of benefits. 

The relation of minimum annual 
benefits to minimum qualifying wages 
is shown in table 9. While there is a 
general correlation between minimum 
qualifying wages and annual bene- 
fits for the claimant at the minimum, 
there are great differences depending 
on the type and specifications of the 
benefit formula. For example, $140 
qualifies a claimant for $35 in Idaho 


1% Alabama, Connecticut, Delaware, Iowa, 
Maine, New York, Pennsylvania, Texas, 
Washington, West Virginia, Wisconsin. 


and for $100 in North Dakota, and 
$300 qualifies for $120 in Washington, 
$160 in California, $168 in West Vir- 
ginia, and $260 in New York. 


Waiting Period 


The trend toward reduced waiting 
periods continued. Seven States 
(California, Nevada, New York, North 
Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, and Pennsyl- 
vania) reduced their initial waiting 
periédds from 2 weeks to 1 week, and 
Maryland eliminated its 1-week wait- 
ing period. Only 12 States” retain 
the 2-week initial waiting period, and 
these States contain only 9 percent of 
the covered workers of the country. 
Maine and Vermont joined the ranks 
of the States which count a week of 
partial unemployment as the equiva- 
lent of a week of total unemployment. 
There remain 8 States ™ (with 13 per- 
cent of the covered workers) which 
require an initial waiting period of 2 
weeks if it is served in partial unem- 
ployment, and Iowa, which requires 
4 weeks of partial unemployment. 

Montana eliminated the require- 
ment of an additional 2-week waiting 
period after reemployment for 13 or 
more weeks, and Alabama dropped the 
requirement of 1 week within 13 weeks 
preceding a compensable week (ex- 
cept in case of consecutive weeks of 
unemployment). There remain only 
2 States which require additional 
waiting periods within a benefit year: 
Missouri, which requires 1, week pre- 
ceding a period of unemployment but 
not more than 2 weeks of total unem- 
ployment in a benefit year, and Texas, 
which requires 1 week whenever 35 
days elapse between claims. 

Thus, almost three-fourths of the 
covered workers in the country are 
now covered by State laws which re- 
quire only one waiting period with re- 
spect to a benefit year, and that wait- 
ing period may be a week of total or 
a week of partial unemployment. 
Twenty-two States have more strin- 
gent waiting-period requirements; in 
some of them, claimants may have to 
serve much longer waiting periods. 
Three States,” moreover, provide that 
the waiting period may be increased if 
the solvency of the fund is endangered. 

20 Alaska, Colorado, Georgia, Idaho, 
Iowa, Minnesota, Mississippi, Montana, 
Nebraska, Vermont, Wisconsin, Wyoming. 

2 Alabama, Arizona, Massachusetts, 
Missouri (if earnings are more than $5), 
New Hampshire (if earnings are more than 
$2), North Carolina, Rhode Island, Ten- 
nessee. 

22 Massachusetts, Oregon, Rhode Island. 


Changes in Availability 
Requirements 


All unemployment compensation 
laws have provided that claimants 
must be able to work and available for 
work. In 1945, 3 States—Maryland, 
Montana, and Nevada—modified this 
requirement by a provision that no 
claimant will be considered ineligible 
for failure to report at an employment 
office in any week of unemployment if 
such failure is due to an illness or dis- 
ability which occurs after he has reg- 
istered for work and if no work which 
would have been considered suitable, 
but for his disability, has been of- 
fered after the beginning of his dis- 
ability. This provision is more lim- 
ited than that in the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act in that benefits may 
continue only until there is an offer 
and refusal of suitable work. It is 
considered that, when lack of work is 
the initial cause of unemployment, it 
continues to be the primary cause, 
even though illness or disability inter- 
venes, so long as no suitable work is 
available for the claimant. 

Minnesota modified the require- 
ment that a claimant must be able 
to work and available for work by pro- 
viding for payments for less than a 
week when claimants are unable to 
work or unavailable for work for 
part of the week. The weekly benefit 
amount is to be reduced one-fifth for 
each day that a claimant is unable 
to work or unavailable for work. 
Three other States—Illinois, Indiana, 
and Washington—have such a pro- 
vision. In Illinois and Indiana, one- 
third of a week’s benefit is deducted 
for each day of disability or unavail- 
ability. In Washington the provision 
is limited to unavailability; one-sixth 
of the weekly benefit amount is de- 
ducted for each day but a claimant 
who is unavailable for 3 or more days 
in the week is considered unavailable 
for the entire week. 


Disqualification From Benefits 


In recent years, liberalizations of 
the benefit formulas in the laws of 
many of the States have been accom- 
panied by the adoption of increasingly 
restrictive disqualification provisions.” 
With each succeeding legislative ses- 


2 For a full discussion of these provi- 
sions see Clague, Ewan, and Reticker, 
Ruth, “Trends in Disqualification From 
Benefits Under State Unemployment 
Compensation Laws,” Social Security }3ul- 
letin, Vol. 7, No. 1 (January 1944), pp. 
12-23. 
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sion, for example, more States have 
disqualified a claimant who left volun- 
tarily, unless he could show good 
cause attributable to his employer or 
his employment. Moreover, in an in- 
creasing number of States he might 
be subject to disqualification even 
though he had had bona fide employ- 
ment after the separation. In addi- 
tion, the relatively brief postponement 
of benefit rights which was imposed 
in disqualification cases under most 
of the original laws has been changed 
in many States to a prolonged post- 
ponement or even a reduction or can- 
cellation of such rights. It is there- 
fore important to appraise the changes 
made in the disqualification provisions 
in 1945 in comparison with these re- 
cent trends. 

Of the 36 States which have 
amended their unemployment com- 
pensation laws to date, only 13“ have 
made changes in the major disquali- 
fications, namely those for a volun- 
tary separation, a discharge for mis- 
conduct, or a refusal of suitable work. 
Seven of the 13 have apparently lib- 
eralized these provisions in one or 
more respects, 4 have made the provi- 
sions more stringent, and in 2 States 
the results are mixed. Twelve of the 
States made some change in the length 
of the disqualification period or other 
penalty for the disqualification; 7 also 
made changes in the definition of dis- 
qualifying acts: Many of the States 
with the most drastic provisions, how- 
ever, failed to amend them. 


Good Cause for Voluntary 
Separation 


Ohio and Washington removed the 
“attributable to the employer” lim- 
itation on the cause which may 
justify a voluntary separation. Iowa 
and Wisconsin retained the limita- 
tion but modified its severity by add- 
ing exceptions to its operation. For 
example, under its amended law, Iowa 
will not disqualify a claimant who 
leaves a job solely to accept better 
employment and remains on the new 
job for at least 12 weeks. In Wis- 
consin no disqualification will be im- 
posed if a claimant left “for a com- 
pelling personal reason.” The Wis- 
consin amendment, however, made 
other changes in this provision. For 
example, it omits the provision under 
the old law that a claimant who had 


** California, Indiana, Iowa, Maryland, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, North Carolina, 
Ohio, Oregon, South Carolina, Washing- 
ton, West Virginia, Wisconsin. 


worked on a job for 12 weeks or less 
would not be disqualified for leaving 
that job if it would not have been 
considered “suitable work” if he had 
refused it. The 1945 amendments 
thus reduce the States which limit 
“good cause” to cause attributable to 
the employer from a high of 20 States 
to 18 States (with 29 percent of the 
covered workers), and in 2 of the 18 
the provision is modified. 


Most Recent Work 


South Carolina and West Virginia 
also made changes in the grounds for 
disqualification. Under its previous 
law, South Carolina disqualified a 
claimant who was discharged for mis- 
conduct only if the misconduct was 
“connected with his most recent 
work.” Now the disqualification can 
be imposed if the misconduct is found 
by the State commission to have con- 
stituted reasonable grounds for the 
discharge. Although the effect of the 
amendment will depend entirely on 
the agency’s interpretation, the law 
itself no longer requires that the mis- 
conduct be connected with the work 
and could be interpreted to justify 
a disqualification for misconduct 
which bears no direct relation to the 
job or a disqualification of a claimant 
who has had employment following 
a discharge and whose current unem- 
ployment is due solely to a lack of 
suitable work. In West Virginia, on 
the other hand, the amended law does 
not permit the imposition of a dis- 
qualification for a voluntary separa- 
tion or a discharge for misconduct un- 
less the separation was from the 
claimant’s most recent employment or 
the discharge by the claimant’s iast 
employing unit. 


Changes in Disqualification Period 


The changes in the disqualification 
period are mainly increases. Indiana 
increased the disqualification period 
from 3 to 5 weeks for all three causes. 
Minnesota increased the period of 
disqualification for voluntary quit and 
discharge for misconduct from 3 weeks 
to a discretionary period of 3-7 
weeks but removed the cancellation 
of benefit rights. Oregon extended 
the disqualification period (2 weeks 
for voluntary quit, 2-5 weeks for dis- 
charge for misconduct, and 4 weeks 
for refusal of suitable work) by re- 
quiring bona fide employment in 2 
separate calendar weeks and earnings 
of $50 before a claimant may again be 
eligible for benefits. South Carolina 


increased the disqualification period 
for a discharge for misconduct from 
a period of 1-9 weeks to 1-16 weeks.’ 

California put all its disqualifica- 
tions on the basis of the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act—a 1-4 week dis- 
qualification for all causes, replacing 
1 week for voluntary leaving and 1-5 
weeks for discharge for misconduct 
and refusal of suitable work. In addi- 
tion, the law gives the commissioner 
the discretion to impose an additional 
disqualification period of 8 weeks on 
any claimant who has been subject to 
successive disqualifications. Wash- 
ington also limited the disqualification 
period for all causes to not more than 
4 weeks, a reduction from the previous 
1-5 weeks for suitable work and 2-5 
weeks for voluntary leaving and dis- 
charge for misconduct. 

Under its former law, Nebraska im- 
posed an additional penalty on claim- 
ants already subject to a disquali- 
fication for a voluntary separation, by 
disqualifying them for any week in 
which they failed to report in person 
to an office of the Nebraska State em- 
ployment service. This additional 
penalty was eliminated in the current 


. legislative session. 


Cancellation of Benefits 


The remaining changes in these 
provisions are concerned with the re- 
duction or cancellation of benefit 
rights. Provisions for reduction or 
cancellation were éliminated in Mary- 
land (for all three grounds for dis- 
qualification), Minnesota (for a vol- 
untary separation or a discharge for 
misconduct), Ohio (for a voluntary 
separation), and Wisconsin (for a re- 
fusal of suitable work). In Wiscon- 
sin, however, benefits are not payable 
to a claimant who has refused suitable 
work without good cause until he has 
been employed for at least 4 weeks and 
earned wages at least equal to 4 times 
his weekly benefit amount. In a pe- 
riod of depression, when few jobs are 
obtainable, this provision may amount 
to a complete denial of benefit rights. 
West Virginia, on the other hand, re- 
tained a provision for the reduction of 
benefit rights for all three grounds but 
provided for restoration of the amount 
of the reduction if the claimant re- 
turns to covered employment during 
the benefit year. North Carolina is 
the only State which has added a pro- 
vision for the reduction of benefit 
rights; it applies to disqual'fications 
for refusal of suitable work. 
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The provisions on cancellation or 
reduction of benefits may be summar- 
ized as follows: 





Percentage 
of covered 

workers in 

these States 


Num- 
ber of 
States 


Cause 





to 


J hae LE Ae. = 26 | 42.7 
Voluntary leaving_____________| 17 | 0 
Discharge for misconduct - - _ _- 19 | 30.1 
Refusal of suitable work. _.___- 21 | 33. 0 
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Availability Provisions 
Affecting W omen 


In addition to these changes in the 
disqualification provisions, Nebraska 
and North Dakota amended their 
“availability” requirements to add 
what are in effect special disqualifi- 
cations applicable to pregnant women. 
Both States had formerly disqualified 
women who left work because of mar- 
riage. The Nebraska law now pro- 
vides also that no woman who has 
left her work voluntarily because of 
pregnancy shall be deemed to be avail- 
able for work and that no woman 
shall be eligible for benefits for a pe- 
riod beginning 12 weeks prior to child- 
birth and ending 4 weeks after child- 
birth. The commissioner may re- 
quire a doctor’s certificate to estab- 
lish the date. The amended North 
Dakota law includes a similar provi- 
sion covering pregnant women, but 
permits a woman to establish her 
availability as a fact by a medical 
certification of her ability to work or 
her work record during previous 
pregnancies. The amendment elimi- 
nates the disqualification of women 
who leave because of marriage but, 
in the availability requirement, pro- 
vides that a woman who, because of 
approaching marriage or marital ob- 
ligations, leaves work voluntarily for 
an indefinite period to engage in the 
occupation of homemaker shall be 
considered unavailable for work until 
her availability is shown by evidence 
in addition to a registration for work. 
Such evidence may include (but is not 
limited to) a change in the condi- 
tions which led her to leave work 
initially, the fact that arrangements 
have been made for the care of the 
home, that there is need for her finan- 
cial contribution to the home, or that 
she has made efiorts to obtain work. 


Coverage 


With a few outstanding exceptions, 
the extension of coverage received 
rather tentative treatment in the 1945 


legislatures; the States are awaiting 
action by the Federal Government 
before extending their laws to cover 
groups now exempt from taxation 
under the Federal Unemployment Tax 
Act. 

Eight * States adopted amendments 
which extend coverage to any em- 
ployers liable under the Federal act. 
All the amendments except that of 
Nevada will result in automatic cover- 
age under the State law of any groups 
covered by the Federal act. Nevada 
provided only for the coverage of 
workers engaged in agriculture, do- 
mestic service, and service for non- 
profit organizations if the Social Se- 
curity Act is amended to cover these 
groups. 

Size of Firm 

Alaska, California, and Maryland 
extended liability to include all em- 
ployers who employ any workers in 
covered employment. This brings to 
16* the number of States which pro- 
vide unemployment insurance protec- 
tion to workers regardless of the size 
of the establishment in which they 
happen to work. Among the more 
highly industrialized States, only 
California, Massachusetts, and Penn- 
sylvania cover employers of 1 or more; 
22 States,” including Michigan and 
Texas of the more populous States, 
retain the limit of 8 or more set in the 
Federal Unemployment Tax Act. 

In Alaska, California, and Mary- 
land, liability of the employer of 1 or 
more is without restriction as to the 
extent of the employment. Broadly, 
the amendments define ‘“‘employer” as 
an employing unit which for some 
portion of a day has had 1 or more 
individuals in employment. Infre- 
quent and isolated instances of em- 
ployment come within the definition 
of “casual labor” listed among the em- 
ployment exclusions. The California 
amendment makes subject any em- 
ployer who pays wages in excess of 
$100 during any calendar quarter to 
workers in covered employment. 


* Alabama, Delaware, Illinois, Nevada, 
North Carolina, Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
ginia, Wisconsin. 

26 Alaska, Arkansas, California, Dela- 
ware, District of Columbia, Hawaii, Idaho, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Mon- 
tana, Nevada, Pennsylvania, Utah, Wash- 
ington, Wyoming. 

27 Alabama, Colorado, Florida, Georgia, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Maine, Michigan, 
Mississippi, Missouri, Nebraska, North 
Carolina, North Dakota, Oklahoma, South 
Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, 
Vermont, Virginia, West Virginia. 


New Jersey, the only other State 
to make any notable extension of cov- 
erage by amendment to its size-of- 
firm provision, changed from cover- 
age of 8 or more in 20 weeks to 4 or 
more in 20 weeks. Kansas and Ne- 
braska retained coverage of 8 or more 
in 20 weeks but amended their pro- 
visions to include employers who em- 
ploy a considerable number of persons 
for shorter periods. The Kansas 
amendment extends liability to.em- 
ployers of 25 or more persons in 1 
week. The Nebraska amendment 
makes any employer subject if he has 
a pay roll of $10,000 or more in any 
calendar quarter. 


Maritime Employment 


The largest number of changes in 
coverage amended or deleted the ex- 
clusion of maritime employment in 
13 States. Seven extended coverage 
to all or some maritime workers im- 
mediately; 6 States made coverage 
contingent upon action by Congress 
or by other States. New Jersey au- 
thorized the State’s entering into re- 
ciprocal arrangements on maritime 
coverage with other States. Georgia 
authorized the adoption of rules and 
regulations voiding the exclusion if 
and when appropriate because of ac- 
tion by other States. Alabama and 
North Carolina will cover maritime 
workers when maritime employers are 
subject to the Unemployment Tax Act. 
Wisconsin’s amendment is conting- 
ent upon both Federal extension and 
reciprocal agreements with other 
States on maritime coverage. Texas 
authorized the commission to enter 
into reciprocal arrangements with 
other States or the Federal Govern- 
ment whereby services on vessels en- 
gaged in interstate or foreign com- 
merce for a single employer, wher- 
ever performed, may be covered under 
the Texas law. 

Pennsylvania’s amendment gives 
broad coverage; it not only limits the 
exclusion to service performed as an 
officer or member of the crew of a 
vessel not an American vessel but 
covers an individual’s entire service 
as an officer or member of an Ameri- 
can vessel, wherever performed and 
whether in interstate or foreign com- 
merce, if the operating office from 
which the American vessel is ordi- 
narily controlled is in Pennsylvania. 
The Illinois amendment permits cov- 
erage of officers and members of the 
crew of an American vessel, and the 
agency has begun making coverage 
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determinations. Ohio adopted a pro- 
vision which extends coverage to Great 
Lakes seamen on a seasonal basis. The 
season runs for 40 calendar weeks 
beginning with the fourth Sunday in 
March. There are special benefit 
qualifications, with the seamen’s bene- 
fit rights limited to wage credits 
earned in the season. Iowa and West 
Virginia extended coverage to workers 
engaged in river traffic by deleting 
their exclusions. 

Oregon and Washington made pro- 
vision for coverage of maritime work- 
ers who are not engaged primarily in 
interstate or foretgn commerce. The 
Washington law covers services per- 
formed as an officer or member of a 
crew of a vessel or other craft having 
its home port in the State, operated 
by an employer of the State, and pri- 
marily engaged in navigation of the 
territorial waters of the State. More- 
over, the amendment will permit cov- 
erage of the workers in interstate and 
foreign commerce when and “to the 
extent that permission is given by the 
Congress of the United States.” Ore- 
gon provides similar coverage with the 
significant exception that the services 
of officers and members of crews of 
vessels primarily engaged in the trans- 
portation of fish or fishery products 
are excluded; its amendment does not 
provide for more extended coverage 
in the event of congressional action. 

The new legislation increases to 28 
the number of States which provide, 
or are ready to provide, some maritime 
coverage. Nineteen States now pro- 
vide limited or broad coverage, 3 ad- 
ditional States are ready to enter into 
special arrangements with other 
States on maritime coverage, and 6 
States will cover maritime workers if 
and when maritime employers are 
made subject to the Federal Unem- 
ployment Tax Act. These include 3 
States which make specific reference 
to maritime coverage in the event of 
congressional action and 3 with 
amendments which extend coverage to 
any groups subject to the Federal tax. 
Of the 23 States retaining an over-all 
maritime exclusion, 10 are coastal 
States, 1 is on the Great Lakes, 1 on 
the Ohio River, and 1 on the Missis- 
sippi. 


Other Excepted Services 


Extension of coverage in other areas 
of employment was limited. 

Service for State and local govern- 
ments.—Maryland, Nevada, and 
Washington adopted amendments af- 


fecting government employees. The 
Washington amendment ensured cov- 
erage of services performed for public 
utility districts and public power au- 
thorities by specifying that the exclu- 
sion of governmental services did not 
apply to these groups. Maryland ex- 
tended the right of elective coverage 
to the State, the city of Baltimore, any 
political subdivision, and to any in- 
strumentality wholly owned by such 
government groups. Excepting 
elected officials, Nevada extended the 
right of elective coverage to all de- 
pariments of the State government 
and to the subdivisions of the State. 

Service for nonprofit organiza- 
tions.—Only Hawaii extended cover- 
age to employees of nonprofit organ- 
izations. Since the deleted exclusion 
was rather comprehensive, the in- 
creased coverage is significant. It in- 
cludes employees of any community 
chest, fund, or foundation organized 
and operated exclusively for religious, 
charitable, scientific, literary, or edu- 
cational purposes, or for the preven- 
tion of cruelty to animals. The clergy 
and members of religious orders are 
still excluded. 

Agriculture and domestic service.— 
No advance was made in the exten- 
sion of coverage to either agricultural 
labor or domestic workers. New 
Hampshire joined the list of States— 
now 31 in all—which have adopted 
for purposes of exclusion the defini- 
tion of agricultural labor in the Fed- 
eral act. 


Financial Amendments 


Amendments to Fund Provisions 


Indiana and Wisconsin deleted their 
reserve-account provisions and pro- 
vided that all moneys in the unem- 
ployment fund be mingled and undi- 
vided. These changes reduced to 4 
the number of reserve-account States 
and increased to 47 the pooled-fund 
States. The change was made in an- 
ticipation of the effect, during the 
postwar period, of the requirement in 
the Federal Unemployment Tax Act 
that no reduced rate may be permitted 
to a reserve account unless the balance 
in the account amounts to not less 
than 5 times the largest amount of 
compensation paid from the account 
within any 1 of the 3 preceding years. 
It was feared that benefit payments 
following the termination of war con- 
tracts might rise to a point which 
would result in unduly sharp and ar- 
bitrary increases in rates of many em- 


ployers even though ample funds were 
available to meet all benefit require- 
ments. 


Experience Rating 


New York adopted experience rat- 
ing of employers, thus bringing to 45 
the number of States with such pro- 
visions. The New York provision, 
however, departs from all precedents. 
It provides for the distribution of a 
“surplus” in the form of credits against 
the tax for the ensuing year. A “sur- 
plus” exists only if, at the close of 
the fiscal year, the balance in the 
unemployment fund is at least 10 per- 
cent in excess of 4 times the amount 
of contributions collected in the pre- 
ceding year. The distribution is lim- 
ited to 60 percent of the “surplus” 
and is made in accordance with rela- 
tive risk of unemployment. The fac- 
tor used to measure this risk is a com- 
bination of annual pay-roll declines, 
quarterly pay-roll declines, and the 
number of years the employer has been 
contributing to the fund. In the final 
experience-rating index, greatest 
weight is given the experience with 
annual pay-roll declines, on the theory 
that these declines reflect changes in 
the general level of business activity 
and cause the greatest drain on the 
fund. Next in weight are the quar- 
terly pay-roll declines, which reflect 
irregular and seasonal unemployment. 
Still less weight is given for the num- 
ber of years (up to 8) during which 
the employer has been contributing to 
the fund, on the theory that the risk 
of unemployment is greater during 
the early years of a business because 
the mortality rate among new firms is 
high. 

The taxable pay roll over a period 
of 3 years is used in measuring the 
annual declines, and total remunera- 
tion over the same period is used in 
measuring the quarterly declines. The 
use of factors which are in no way re- 
lated to the benefit experience of in- 
dividual workers does away with the 
problems inherent in attempts to iden- 
tify the employer who is to be 
“charged” with the benefits. It also 
should lessen the number of contests 
over claimants’ right to benefits. 


Noncharging of Benefits 


A few amendments excepted certain 
benefit payments from charging to 
employers’ accounts under the exper- 
ience-rating provisions of State laws. 
Maine, Minnesota, and West Virginia 
adopted exceptions relating to dis- 
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qualifications. In Maine, no charges 
will be made if benefits are paid to 
an individual who was separated from 
his last employer because of miscon- 
duct in connection with his employ- 
ment, if he left voluntarily without 
good cause attributable to his last em- 
ployer, or if, without such good cause, 
he refused reemployment in suitable 
work when offered by his last em- 
ployer. Minnesota, while excepting 
charges for discharges for misconduct 
and voluntary quits in similar circum- 
stances, went beyond the Maine 
amendment in listing personal or 
other causes which should be con- 
sidered in noncharging, such as sepa- 
ration because of illness or pregnancy, 
assuming the duties of a housewife, 
or a labor dispute. The West Virginia 
amendment relates to benefits paid 
following a period of disqualification 
when the cause for the disqualifying 
act is not attributable to the employer. 

As an incentive for the employment 
of handicapped workers, Delaware 
adopted an améndment which ex- 
empts from charges benefits paid to 
a@ handicapped worker who becomes 
unemployed during a 90-day period of 


probationary employment. Georgia, 
Maine, and Minnesota adopted 
amendments which exempt from 


charges benefits paid to ex-serv- 
icemen on the basis of frozen wage 
credits. 


War-Risk Provisions 


Georgia and Kansas adopted war- 
risk contributions for the first time, 
and Wisconsin adopted a provision 
which makes permanent the policy of 
an added tax in cases of rapid busi- 
ness expansion. 


The Georgia provision is effective 
for the years 1945 and 1946. It im- 
poses a rate of 2.7 percent on that por- 
tion of the employer’s taxable pay roll 
which is in excess of 300 percent of 
his 1941 taxable pay roll or of $150,000, 
whichever is greater. The Kansas 
provision, effective on and after Janu- 
ary 1, 1945, imposes the 2.7-percent 
rate on employers who have pay rolls 
of $500,000 or more, if the pay rolls 
have increased 300 percent or more 
over their 1940 pay rolls. The war- 
risk provision in Wisconsin expires 
at the close of 1945. The amend- 
ment, which adds 0.5 percent to an 
employer’s contribution rate if his pay 
roll is $50,000 or more and has in- 
creased 20 percent or more over the 
prior year's pay roll, will become ef- 


fective in 1947 on the basis of in- 
creases in the 1946 pay rolls. 

Several other States amended their 
war-risk provisions. Both the Iowa 
and Maryland amendments excluded 
certain employers from liability for 
the war-risk tax. In Iowa the exemp- 
tion was extended from employers 
with pay rolls of $30,000 or less to 
employers with pay rolls of $200,000 or 
less. “n Maryland all employers with 


. Pay rolls of $50,000 or less are now 


exempt. Ohio extended the life of 
its provision from December 1945 to 
December 1947. 

No action was taken to extend the 
life of the war-risk provisions of Ala- 
bama, Illinois, Iowa, and Missouri. 
The Missouri provision is not effective 
after June 30, 1945. The Illinois and 
Iowa provisions will expire on Decem- 
ber 31, 1945, and the Alabama provi- 
sion, on March 31, 1946. Therefore, 
in the absence of further legislative 
action, after March 31 of next year 
the number of States with these spe- 
cial revenue provisions will be reduced 
from 12 to 8. 


Voluntary Contributions 


Iowa joined the growing list of 
pooled-fund States which make pro- 
vision for voluntary contributions. 
The idea of voluntary contributions 
developed in the _ reserve-account 
States. Under the principles in- 
herent in reserves maintained by in- 
dividual employers for the payment 
of benefits to their unemployed 
workers, the condition of the reserve 
was of primary importance. Whether 
the necessary balance in the account 
was maintained by voluntary contri- 
butions or by required contributions 
seemed immaterial. All reserve-ac- 
count States * therefore made provi- 
sion for voluntary contributions. 

Some pooled-fund States with the 
reserve-ratio type of experience-rat- 
ing systems have adopted the idea. 
Their laws permit the payment of vol- 
untary contributions even though the 
maintenance of individual reserves 
at a specified level is not essential 
to the payment of benefits. The in- 
centive for the payment of voluntary 
contributions is none the less pres- 
ent, since such contributions increase 
the credit side of an employer’s ex- 
perience-rating ledger with the result 


28 For the calendar year 1944 the laws of 
Indiana, Kentucky, Nebraska, North Caro- 
lina, South Dakota, and Wisconsin were 
certified by the Social Security Board as 
meeting reserve-account requirements. 


that the cost of the voluntary contri- 
butions may be more than offset in a 
lower tax rate for the ensuing year. 

Minnesota, which bases contribu- 
tion rates on the ratio of benefits to 
pay roll, is the first State which does 
not use contributions in its experi- 
ence-rating formula to adopt volun- 
tary contributions. The amendment, 
which allows the payment of such 
contributions, represents another at- 
tempt to combine reserve-account and 
pooled-fund philosophies. It permits 
an individual employer to pay the 
equivalent of the amount received by 
his workers in benefits whenever the 
benefits are less than $300 during the 
3-year period used for the rate com- 
putation. When he has made such a 
payment, the charges against his ac- 
count will be canceled and he will be 
assigned the minimum contribution 
rate for the ensuing year. 

Before the 1945 legislative sessions, 
4 pooled-fund States * had such pro- 
visions. The number is now increased 
to 8 because of the new provisions 
adopted in Iowa and Minnesota and 
the shift of Indiana and Wisconsin 
from reserve-account to pooled-fund 
systems. 


Establishment of Special 
Administrative Funds 


Thirteen States™ created new spe- 
cial funds for the deposit of interest 
and penalties on past-due contribu- 
tions, thus freeing these particular 
revenues from the requirement of the 
Social Security Act and the Internal 
Revenue Code that all money with- 
drawn from the unemployment fund 
of the State shall be used solely in 
the payment of benefits, and making 
available to the agency an adminis- 
trative fund free from the controls 
of title II. Colorado, Kentucky, Mis- 
souri, and Wisconsin already provided 
special funds. The Wisconsin law 
requires a special contribution of 0.2 
percent to its administrative fund but 
authorizes the commission to lower 
the tax in accordance with the rela- 
tive cost of services rendered by the 
commission to different classes of em- 
ployers. Since July 1, 1938, no con- 
tribution has been required. The 
Missouri special fund was established 
on July 1, 1941, for the deposit of in- 


2° Colorado, Missouri, Ohio, South Caro- 
lina. 

8 California, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, 
Kansas, Maine, Maryland, Minnesota, 
Montana, Nevada, Pennsylvania, Texas, 
West Virginia. 
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terest, penalties, and voluntary con- 
tributions. Its purpose was to meet 
administrative costs which could not 
properly be charged to title III funds. 

On the whole the new funds fol- 
low the Missouri precedent. Illinois, 
Kansas, and West Virginia limit the 
deposits to their special funds to in- 
terest on contributions. All others 
include interest and penalties. In- 
diana and Maine add voluntary con- 
tributions, and Minnesota and Mon- 


tana, special legislative appropria- 
tions. California and Georgia add 
fines. 


The specific purposes to be served 
by the funds show relatively little 
variation. In general the money is to 


be used (1) to meet administrative 
costs which are not properly charge- 
able against Federal administrative 
grants or other funds; (2) to replace 
Federal administrative funds which 
have been lost or expended for pur- 
poses which the Social Security Board 
does not consider necessary for proper 
and efficient administration; (3) to 
use as a revolving fund in advance of 
the receipt of an administrative rant; 
and (4) to refund interest and penal- 
ties which have been erroneously col- 
lected. 

The Minnesota provision specifies 
that the funds may be used to match 
Federal funds made available for the 
employment service. California es- 


tablished its fund to pay refunds of 
workers’ contributions on wages in ex- 
cess of $3,000 and to provide for emer- 
gency administrative costs. In Illi- 
nois, Indiana, Maine, and West Vir- 
ginia the special fund is, in effect, a 
cash account for meeting emergencies. 
As the fund grows, any excess is trans- 
ferred to the unemployment fund— 
in Maine, any amount in excess of 
$1,000 at the close of the fiscal year, 
and in Indiana, any amount in ex- 
cess of $10,000 at the close of any quar- 
ter. In Illinois, only a part of the 
interest collected in the third quarter 
of each calendar year, as necessary to 
raise the total amount to $10,000, is 
deposited in the special fund. 





(Continued from page 1) 


ministered by the Social Security 
Board. Of these, $431 million is for 
Federal grants to States for old-age 
assistance, aid to the blind, and aid 
to dependent children, and $32 mil- 
lion is for grants to States to meet 
the costs of administering State un- 
employment compensation laws. The 
remainder represents salaries of 
Board personnel and miscellaneous 
expenses. The act includes a provi- 
sion that jurisdiction over the employ- 
ment services transferred to the U. S. 
Employment Service shall be returned 
to the States within 3 months after 
the termination of hostilities in the 
war with Japan. 


Chairman Reappointed 

The reappointment of Arthur J. 
Altmeyer, of Wisconsin, as a member 
of the Social Security Board for the 
6-year term expiring August 13, 1951, 
was confirmed by the Senate on July 
18. Mr. Altmeyer has been a member 
of the Board since its establishment 
and Chairman since February 1937. 


Great Britain Adopts 

Family Allowances 

Payment of cash allowances to Brit- 
ish families “for the benefit of the 
family as a whole” was assured with 
the enactment of the Family Allow- 
ances Act on June 15. Families will 
receive 5s. a week on behalf of each 
child in the family except the first or 
only child, without regard to family 
income. The allowances will be tax- 
able as income. Servicemen, disabled 


veterans, and civilians with war dis- 
abilities will receive the new allow- 


ances in addition to their present ones, 
but the new allowances will supplant, 
with respect to every second and sub- 
sequent child, the supplementary al- 
lowances paid under the existing sys- 
tems of workmen’s compensation, un- 
employment insurance, and contribu- 
tory pensions. Payments are to be 
financed from general revenues, 
rather than contributions, and ad- 
ministered by the Minister of National 
Insurance. The total cost in the first 
full year of operation is estimated at 
about £57 million. 

The new allowances are paid for 
children up to the maximum age for 
compulsory school attendance or un- 
til age 16 if the child attends school 
regularly or is an apprentice. In gen- 
eral, step-children, legally adopted 
children, or other children maintained 
by a family are included. The bill 
presented to Parliament specified 
that, when a man and wife are living 
together, the allowance should belong 
to the man but be payable to either 
parent; after lively debate, the provi- 
sion was amended to state that the 
allowance can be drawn by either 
parent but belongs to the mother. 

Family allowances were proposed 
by Sir William Beveridge as one means 
of attaining a national minimum in- 
come, which ‘‘cannot in practice be 
secured by a wage system” since 
wages “must be based on the product 
of a man’s labour and not on the size 
of his family.” The Government in- 
cluded family allowances in its White 
Paper on Social Insurance as an in- 
tegral part of a comprehensive social 
security plan, of which this is the first 
part to be introduced. A National In- 





surance (Industrial Injuries) Bill, im- 
plementing the Government’s pro- 
posals for a system of workmen’s com- 
pensation coordinated with the gen- 
eral insurance system, was sent to 
Parliament in June, but no action was 
taken before Parliament adjourned 
for the general election. 


Children and the Future 


Pointing out that the Nation’s se- 
curity rests on the opportunities it 
affords to its children, the National 
Commission on Children in Wartime 
has submitted to President Truman a@ 
comprehensive report and plan on 
Building the Future for Children and 
Youth. The Commission, which was 
appointed by the Federal Children’s 
Bureau and includes leaders in fields 
of health, welfare, education, and 
labor, recommends that expenditures 
under the Social Security Act for ma- 
ternal and child health and crippled 
children be increased immediately by 
at least $75 million. Ultimately Fed- 
eral cooperation in financing these 
health services and in providing 
child welfare services, which should 
be a part of the program of State 
and local public welfare departments, 
should assure full scope and avail- 
ability of such services to children 
throughout the country. The Com- 
mission also believes that interests of 
children should be safeguarded by ex- 
tending and improving aid to depend- 
ent children, general assistance, old- 
age and survivors insurance, disabil- 
ity insurance, and unemployment 
insurance. It urges Federal aid to 
education and the strengthening of 
child-labor legislation. 
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Public Assistance 


Public Assistance 
Terms 


Public assistance programs provide 
aid to families or persons on the basis 
of need and usually also on the basis 
of other eligibility conditions. Public 
programs providing allowances or 
benefits to persons for reasons other 
than need are not considered to be 
public assistance. Types of assistance 
include the special types of assist- 
ance and general assistance. 


Special Types of Public Assistance 

Old-age assistance, aid to the blind, 
and aid to dependent children are 
designated as special types of public 
assistance because they aid special 
groups of needy persons. These cate- 
gories of persons are broadly defined 
by the assistance titles of the Social 


Year and month Total 





Old-age 


Security Act and are specifically de- 
fined for each State by State law and 
administrative regulation. 

Data presented in the monthly se- 
ries are for programs administered 
under plans approved by the Social 
Security Board for Federal financial 
participation and for similar pro- 
grams in States in which the only 
public program for the particular 
category is administered without Fed- 
eral funds. As of June 30, 1945, 51 
States had plans approved by the So- 
cial Security Board for old-age assist- 
ance; 49 States, for aid to dependent 
children; and 46 States, for aid to the 
blind. Data exclude a few small pro- 
grams similar in type, financed from 
State or local funds only but admin- 
istered concurrently with State-Fed- 
eral programs. 

Recipients—Data on recipients of 
old-age assistance and aid to the blind 


Aid to dependent | 


shildren 
children Aid to the | General as- 

































Table 1.—Puxblic assistance in the United States, by month, May 1944—May 1945! 
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Chart 1.—Puxblic assistance in the United 
States, January 1941-May 1945 
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represent the number of persons to 
whom payments are made for a speci- 
fied month. It is the practice in a 
number of States to give a single pay- 
ment of old-age assistance to @ man 
and his wife when both are eligible for 
assistance. Only one is reported as a 
recipient, however, and the count of 
recipients is therefore not strictly 
comparable from State to State. Data 
on recipients of aid to dependent 
children are shown in terms of (a) 
the children on whose behalf pay- 
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Aid to dependent | | 
children Aid to | General 

















| assistance |—————— blind | sistance poet ae PRS... ..- assistance 
| Families | Children | Families | Children | 
| va Fe oa | | arte net yrs 
Number of recipients Percentage change from previous month 
ee aS * . Verena eee 4 Ne Ser 
| | | | | 
1944 | | 1 } Hl 
Ae ASS --| 2,095, 855 72, 877 266, 000 —0.4 —0.6 | —0.5 | —0.3 —2.8 
Fn EEE es eee --| 2,086, 943 72, 817 258, 000 —.4 —9/ —7}) -1 —2.9 
i A SRE ee ta ee | 2,080, 883 | 5 72, 768 255, 000 —.3 | —1.6 | —1. 5 | —.1| —1.3 
August Sevan t atts adnasme a | 2,075, 371 636, 651 72, 640 254, 000 | — 5 | —1l. 1 | —.4 —.2 | —.4 
| Se eee | 2,070,432 | 635, 174 72, 553 | 254, 000 —.2 —.3 } _. 2 —.1 +.1 
| kn i eS | 2,069, 203 | i 7 35 254, 000 =-.1j —.4 —.3 } —.1)] (4) 
November | 2, 067, 648 72, 377 | 255, 000 —.1 +. 1 | +. 1 | —-.1 +.3 
December j. | 2,065, 891 | 72, 301 258, 000 —.1 +.8 | +.8 —.1 +1.4 
| | | | } 
1945 } | | | : a 
January -___---- een enen 2, 059, 200 642, 116 72, 145 —.3 +.4 +. 5 —.2 +.6 
Vouruaty........ 2, 052, 886 | 643, 800 71, 893 —.3 +.2 +.3 —.3 | —.5 
i en fie ee 2, 048, 804 646, 184 71, 653 —.2 +.3 +.4 -. 3 (2) 
BS ah ial dewa hice atbkens | 2,044, 125 646, 726 71, 497 | 2 (3) +.1 | _ - | - 5 
eee 2, 040, 720 646, 821 71, 304 —.2 (3) | (2) —.3 | —5.7 
Amount of assistance Percentage change from previous month 
1944 | F 
May-.- ! be $2, 086, 706 | $7,346,000 | —0.2| +0.1 —0.6 +0.5 —2.1 
June ee: 3 ; 2 2, 091, 470 , 189, 000 —.2 (2 —.3 +.2 —2.1 
July ‘ee ee ee 77, 853, 223 , 136, 2, 101, 726 6, 963, 000 —.2 +.3 —.8 +.5 —3.1 
August________- roe me 78, 040, 093 10, 978, 659 2,107,485 | 7,101,000 +.2 +.<¢ —1.4 +.3 +2.0 
Sencember. ........-... 78, 074, 438 | 57,895, 855 | 11, 067, 866 2,108,717 | 7,002,000 3) +.1 +.8 +.1 | e * 4 
October Sahat as eee 78, 736, 323 | 58, 188,918 11, 198, 912 2, 112, 493 7, 236, 000 | +.8 +.5 +1.2 +.2 | +3.3 
November pee 79, 211, 700 | 58, 502, 094 11, 306, 971 2,117,635 | 7, 285, 000 +.6 +.5 +1.0 +.2 | +. 7 
December._____- abt | 79, 830,755 | 58, 721, 758 11, 560, 642 g 7, 429, 000 +.8 a +2. 2 +.1 +2.0 
1945 ‘ 
January... ._..- oe __| 79, 978, 647 11, 635, 258 7, 486, 000 +.2 (2) +.6 +.1 +.8 
February _ - | 79, 807, 504 11, 741, 844 7, 250, 000 —.2 —.1 +.9 +.1 —3.2 
Ne Lick to whe. oe . 80, 359, 506 4 11, 903, 031 7, 480, 000 +.7 +.3 +1.4 —.1 +3. 2 
April ee eae _...| 80, 194, 852 | 59, 062, 020 1, 987, 830 7, 026, 000 —.2 +.3 +.7 = 2 —6.1 
May ae ee see : 80, 897, 190 | 59, 825, 946 12, 037, 798 6, 910, 000 +.9 +1.3 +.4 +.2 —-1.7 





1 Partly estimated and subject to revision. For monthly data prior to 1944 for 
continenta! United States, sec the Bulletin, February 1944, p. 27. Beginning with 
March 1945 Bulletin, data cover 51 jurisdictions. Excludes programs adminis- 
tered without Federal partici pation in States administering such programs con- 









| 





currently with programs under the Social Security Act. 
2 Increase of less than 0.05 percent 
3 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
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ments of this type of aid are made 
and (b) the number of families in 
which these children are living. The 
numbers of recipients in the several 
States are imperfect gauges of the 
numbers of needy individuals, because 
of variations in eligibility conditions, 
the unequal ability of States to aid 
persons whom they recognize as eligi- 
ble, and different choices as to whether 
coverage or payments are to be cut 
when funds are inadequate. 

Payments.—Data represent money 
payments for a specified month made 
to or on behalf of recipients and 
charged by the State or local agency to 
the specified type of assistance. State 
differences in payments may result 
from divergent standards of assist- 
ance; from different practices in meet- 
ing family need; from the existence 
in some States of barriers to meeting 
need in full; or from differences in the 
extent to which medical needs are met 
through the money payment. Ex- 
penditures for medical care, hospi- 
talization, and burial paid directly to 
the suppliers of these services are 
excluded. 


General Assistance 


General assistance is administered 
and financed by State and/or local 


governments and is designed to aid 
individuals and families when their 
needs are not otherwise met. Gen- 
eral assistance is variously called gen- 
eral relief, home relief, direct relief, 
indigent aid, and so on. It excludes 
programs that limit coverage to spe- 
cial groups, such as statutory veterans’ 
relief or foster-family care to chil- 
dren, but it may include programs 
limiting coverage on the basis of em- 
ployability. Since the unifying in- 
fluence of Federal participation is 
lacking in general assistance, varia- 
tions in State and local practices af- 
fect the comparability of general as- 
sistance data even more than data for 
the special types of assistance. 
Cases.—Data represent the number 
of cases receiving general assistance. 
The unit of count is on a monthly basis 
and follows the administrative prac- 
tice of the agency. Two families in a 
single household may be regarded as 
a single case by one agency and as two 
cases by another agency. The num- 
ber of Cases is increased in some States 
by the practice of supplementing in- 
adequate payments of the other types 
of assistance, whereas in other States 
none or very few of the recipients of 
the special types of public assistance 
also receive general assistance. Cases 


that receive only medical care, hos- 
pitalization, or burial are excluded. 

Payments.—Data include payments 
to cases in cash or in kind and orders 
on vendors for goods or services given 
directly to general assistance cases. 
The practice of supplementing other 
types of assistance by general assist- 
ance reduces the average payment of 
general assistance in States where 
this occurs. A high rate of turn- 
over of case loads or short payment 
periods also increases the number of 
small payments of general assistance 
in a jurisdiction and likewise reduces 
the average payment. Amounts for 
medical care, hospitalization, or burial 
are excluded except when allowances 
for such purposes are included in cash 
payments to cases. 


Interrelationships of Data for Dif- 
ferent Types of Assistance 


Because some recipients receive 
more than one type of assistance, the 
total number of recipients of public 
assistance in a State may be smaller 
than the sum of the recipients of the 
various types. Although the total 
payments of public assistance in a 
State (exclusive of any payments to 
vendors for medical care, hospitaliza- 
tion, and burial) is the total of the 


Table 2.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, May 19451 

































































| | | | 
| gn | Percentage change from— | | a Percentage change from— 
Number | : Number 
State | of recipi- | | April 1945 in— May 1944 in— State of recipi- April 1945 in— May 1944 in— 
ents Total | Aver- | ents Total Aver- 
amount | age Num- Num- amount age Num- Num- 
| ber Amount | “er Amount her Amount ber Amount 
| | 
Total. _|2, 040, 720 \g59, 825, 946 $29. 32 —0.2 | +1.3 —2.6 | +4.1 |] Mo......- 100, 615 | $2,341,002 | $23.27 —0.1 +0.3 —3.0 +3.1 
} | | || Mont_. 10, 776 333, 013 30. 90 —-.4 +.2 —4.4 +2.1 
Ala = 31, 806 | 496, 803 | 15. 62 +.4 +.2 | +12.4 | +10. 4 || Neopr....-. 24, 208 693, 563 28. 65 —.4 (3) —4.9 +5. 1 
Alaska 1,313 | 45, 061 34. 32 —.4 +.5 —5.9 | +1.5 || Nev 1,917 73,607 | 38.40 0 +.1 —4,2 —3.1 
ae 9, 472 | 364, 974 | 38. 53 —.2 —.1 —.6 | et a, oe: as 6, 552 195, 639 29. 86 -.1 +1.0 —1.7 +6.6 
a 28, 204 507, 217 17. 98 —.6 —.5 | +4.8 +13. 5 | 
Calif. _.-- 157, 577 | 7, 455, 363 | 47.31 | (2) (2) —.1 | +.1 || N.J_...-- 23, 721 750, 694 31. 65 —.6 +.1 —6.7 +5.0 
Colo. ---.- | 40,564 | 1,676,748 | 41.34 —.4 —.4 —1.4 | —1.1 N. Mex 5,7 184, 884 32. 08 +1.4 +.6 | +10.7 +9.3 
Conn....- 13, 895 | 512,424 | 36.88 | —.1 +.9 —2.5 +5.7 | a 103, 811 3, 543,287 | 34.13 —.4 —1.9 —4.5 +.3 
eee 1, 319 20, 283 | 15.38 | —1.3 —.8 | —14.8 | —8.9 || N. C__- 32, 743 404, 788 12. 36 +.2 +1.2 —3.2 +7.5 
ot ae 2, 441 77, 575 31. 78 —1.0 | —.4| —12.3 | —5.1 N. Dak 8, 755 293, 031 33. 47 (3) +1.1 —1.2 +22.9 
, ae 40,586 | 1,169,019 | 28.80 +.4 | +.6 +5.3 +27.3 || Ohio__..- 118, 718 3, 533, 696 29.77 —.4 -.1 —5.5 —1.1 
| | Okla_._..- 77, 841 2, 267,605 | 29.13 +.4 +.8 +1.3 +12.7 
| eee 66, 515 757,288 | 11.39 —.1 | +.2 —3.7 | +1.0 || Oreg_.-. 19, 953 697,713 | 34.97 +.4 +.7 +2.8 +9.5 
Hawaii 1, 433 32, 489 22. 67 0 | +.7 —4.5 | +8.5 || Pa....... 82,865 | 2,471,882 | 29.83 —.2 +.6 —3.3 +1.2 
Idaho-_- 9, 671 292,313 | 30.23; —.4] —.4 —2.6 | —4.5 || R. I... 7, 229 242, 726 33. 58 -.1 +.7 +.4 +7.8 
a 121, 900 3, 878, 069 31.81); —.4] +.3 —7.2 | —4,2 | 
- 55, 526 1, 417, 621 25.53 | —.7 —-.1 —6.6 —.6 || S.C__...- | 21,412 302, 002 14. 10 +.5 +.9 +1.5 +2.4 
TIowa_. 49, 361 1, 553, 390 31. 47 —.3 +.3 —4.3 +7.0 || S. Dak 12, 716 310, 500 24. 42 —.2 +.4 —3.7 +1.0 
Kans._-_-- 28, 123 806,859 | 28.69 +.1 | +.2 | —2.0 +3.0 || Tenn_ 38, 030 611, 170 16. 07 -.1 —.1 —1.1 —3.2 
<s...... 48, 746 556,951 | 11.43 —1.2 | —.9 | —10.4 =. th Ter... 169, 189 4, 038, 443 23. 87 —.1 +2.8 —3.2 +8.8 
Oe 36, 443 853,771 | 23.48) +.1 |} +1.2) —1.1 +5.2 || Utah....- 12,877 493, 38. 36 —.6 +2.8 —3.5 +.8 
Maine 14, 917 439, 269 | 29.45) —.2 | +.5 | —1.6 “FOO ll Vb. i222. 5, 159 113, 171 21. 94 —.5 (2) —-.4 +9.3 
| } 19. aS 15, 096 205,825 | 13.63] —.2 —.7| —7.2 +3.1 
Md... 11, 623 321, 184 27.638 | —.1 +.5| -—6.7 +1.9 i Wash 60, 391 2, 888, 253 | 47.83 +1.0 +27. 2 +.1 +27.3 
Mass... -- 74, 726 3, 198, 308 42.80; —.2 (2) | —2.4 +5.0 1} W.Va 18, 535 333, 557 18.00 —.2 —.6 +.3 +1.9 
Mich._... 84, 460 573, 328 30. 47 | —.2 | +.2| -1.7 +3.3 | ; — 45, 154 | 1, 307, 239 28. 95 —.5 -.1 —5.2 +.4 
Minn 55, 082 | ? 650, 685 29.97 | —.4| (2) —4.5 +1.2 l Wyo 3, 373 114,850 | 34.05 -.1 +.1 +2.3 +7.6 
Miss 27,617 | 422,846 | 15.31) -.3/ +.5| +9.3 +66.8 || | 
| | 








1 For definitions of terms, see pp. 27-28. 
2 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
3 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 


All data subject to revision. 
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amounts for the various types, the 
average amount of total assistance 
per recipient cannot be ascertained. 


May Changes in Pro- 
gram Relationships 


The effects of different State pro- 
cedures are illustrated by some of the 
State changes in recipients and pay- 
ments shown in tables 2-5. They il- 


lustrate also the interrelationships 
among programs, especially between 
the special types of assistance and 
general assistance. 

A decrease from April to May of 69 
percent in the number of recipients 
of general assistance in Washington, 
for example, greatly exaggerates the 
actual decrease in the total number 
of persons receiving public assistance. 
Most of the decrease in recipients and 
more than half of that in payments 


for general assistance in this State 
resulted from changes in agency pro- 
cedures made possible by changes in 
legislation. Until May, the State had 
had a $40 maximum on payments of 
old-age assistance but had given sup- 
plementary payments of general as- 
sistance up to $5 to aged recipients 
living alone with no or very limited 
resources. The removal of the maxi- 
mum and the new legal requirement 
that assistance plus income be at least 


vv 
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Table 3.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, May 1945! 

















































































Number of recipients Payments to recipients Percentage change from— 
April 1945 in— May 1944 in— 
_ - Total Average | u 
Families | Children amount per Number of— | Number of— 
family | Amount Amount 
Families | Children Families | Children 
adintnnsanseenedennanaule 255, 986 646, 821 $12, 037, 798 $47. 03 (3) (4) +0. 4 —2.5 —1.4 +6.9 
Total, 49 States 3. ............ 255, 890 646, 597 12, 034, 308 47.03 (8) (4) +.4 —2.5 —1.4 +6.9 
PR oe detec ccndcecsansdemocn 5, 068 13, 988 126, 900 25. 04 +0.5 +0.3 1 +9.9 +11.1 +141 
Alaska - -.- 31 95 1,650 (5) (5) (5) (°) (5) ¥y (4) 
CS SES 1, 428 4,129 56, 573 39. 62 —.5 —.3 (4) -.1 +.9 +3.8 
PO SS RE ae 4, 702 12, 325 134, 768 28. 66 —.8 —.9 —.9 —2.9 —2.9 +41 
0, SE eee 6, 510 16, 441 525, 710 80.7 (4) (8) | 4 —4.4 —5.1 +3.5 
Se eee 3, 272 8, 944 172, 050 52. 58 —.3 —.8 | +3. 4 —7.7 —5.1 +37.3 
Sidi ondtedbinnscaaden: 1, 989 5, 064 155, 138 78. 00 +1.0 +1.0 | (4) +9. 6 +9.4 +19.7 
p 0 EEE 270 774 17, 922 66. 38 +.7 +1.2 | +3. 2 +9.3 +12.8 +29. 8 
District of Columbia---.-....-......- 606 1,920 36, 280 59. 87 +.7 +.5 | —.2 +2.5 +8.2 +23.3 
Florida ©............ qseccceneecenacce 5, 334 13, 163 178, 046 33. 38 +3.3 +3.5 +3.5 +78.9 +90.1 +108. 4 
soa cknscdakockseubeoaines 3, 964 9, 908 98, 668 24. 89 —.9 —.4 —.9 —.§ +2.1 +.6 
| Se 512 1, 567 29, 953 . 50 0 (7) +.9 —9.5 —10.9 +.3 
EPEC eee ee ee 1, 222 3, 313 44, 933 36.77 —2.2 —3.8 —3.7 —18.6 —18.8 —19.6 
BEE a Sckctinncadhciendabantonende 19, 831 47, 407 986, 169 49. 73 +.1 +.3 +.5 —7.9 —6.1 +38. 7 
(Ee eee. 6, 170 14, 298 223, 365 36. 20 —2.3 —-1.8 —2.0 —18.7 —16.0 —140 
: st URE SERRE. aa At 3, 7, 727 84, 242 27. 26 —.8 0 —.5 +2.0 +2.8 +3.6 
nin cnanccbdaanabanaseshode 2, 924 7, 376 141, 999 48. 56 -.8 —.9 -.1 —17.0 —17.6 —1L4 
Kentucky 6 4, 723 12,714 102, 876 21.78 —.2 (8) —.3 +17. 6 +14.0 +15.6 
Louisiana ---.--- 9, 172 23, 597 404, 844 44.14 (8) —.1 +2.0 —9.2 —8.3 +1.1 
cd bann cathandacindchensiaises 1,325 3,723 84, 349 63. 66 +.1 -.1 +.2 —8.2 —9.7 +2.5 
I id... ks Shcclinne ene te 2, 857 8, 219 107, 542 37. 64 +.1 (4) +.7 —.8 +.8 +2.8 
Massachusetts_- 7,170 17,7 577, 261 80. 51 -.1 +.2 +.6 +.5 +11 +6.8 
Michigan_--..... 12, 579 30, 354 758, 037 60. 26 +.3 +.3 +.3 —3.6 —2.8 —3.0 
Minnesota-__.- » 825 12, 142 201, 810 41.83 —-1.3 —13 —1.0 —13.7 —22 —9.6 
el 2,817 7, 224 72, 834 25. 86 —.2 +.2 (4) +11 +1.9 +25.0 
Missouri_-. 10, 869 27, 830 365, 404 33. 62 +.1 +.4 +.3 —1.9 +2.0 +.6 
Montana. . 1,310 3, 308 56, 754 43.32 —.2 —.3 +25. 5 —13.4 —11.9 +13.0 
Nebraska 6 2, 262 5, 296 74, 454 32. 92 —2.0 —2.0 —2.2 —20. 6 —19.7 —19.7 
Nevada---...-- 65 129 1, 840 28. 31 (5) (5) (5) (5) (5) 5) 
New Hampshire 751 1, 868 51, 376 68. 41 +2.7 +2.8 +2.6 +8.7 5. +32.2 
New Jersey... 3, 260 188, 752 57.90 —1.9 —1.9 —1.2 —15.2 —12.5 +3.3 
New Mexico--. 2, 470 6, 782 97, 39. 54 +3. 6 +2.5 +2.7 +13. 1 +7.3 +24. 2 
New York.......- 18, 678 43, 448 1, 363, 497 73. 00 —.1 —.2 —1.5 +.3 +2.2 +3.4 
North Carolina_.-. 6, 130 15, 656 149, 923 24. 46 (8) +.3 +1.3 —6.5 —-17 +9.0 
North Dakota-.-- 1, 489 4,1 81, 907 55. 01 —.7 -.1 +.4 —10.9 —9.9 +10. 2 
_ ae 7, 20, 367 406, 168 54. 13 —.7 —.7 —1.1 —9.7 —8.5 —3.4 
Oklahoma... 14, 706 35, 051 490, 403 33. 35 +.7 +.8 +.7 +8. 4 +7.1 +6.5 
a SS 1, 245 , 024 98, 337 78. 99 +1.3 +1.3 +1.7 +4.3 +3.5 +15.2 
, | ER ERE. 21, 985 58, 484 1, 372, 062 62. 41 —.1 (3) +1.9 —6.9 —5.8 +10. 9 
pS ee 1, 231 3, 153 82, 677 67. +1.3 +.7 +.7 +12.5 +9.9 +17.8 
ee 3, 679 10, 767 88, 959 24.18 +.5 +.4 +.8 +6.7 +4.9 +11.1 
es 1, 462 3, 360 57, 929 39. 62 +.7 +.9 +1.7 —4.7 —6.3 +18.0 
inns <) ouensnachteniined 11, 052 28, 771 332, 654 30.10 -.1 (8) —.2 +.1 +1.3 —2.1 
co SEE EE Se 10, 958 23, 227, 823 20. 79 +.2 +.1 +.2 +5.4 +4.7 +3.7 
Milks cscscialinsh stediberdicc eandbmatasiin 1, 856 4, 913 135, 922 73. 23 +.4 +.1 —.3 —3.1 —44 —.1 
| Se see 574 1, 476 19, 838 34. 56 +.9 +.8 +1.4 —1.0 +.1 +3.3 
, 0 ee ee 3, 456 9, 802 101, 323 29. 32 —1.0 —1.2 —.4 —7.9 —7.6 +6.8 
» Ee 3, 491 8, 609 309, 240 88. 58 +1.2 +1.3 +2.7 +5.8 +6.1 +15.8 
|| SSE eee 7, 091 19, 763 232, 013 32. 72 +.7 +.8 +.3 +1.9 +3.8 +3.6 
eee es 5, 722 13, 866 312, 448 54. 60 —1.1 —1.1 —1.1 —15.3 —14.7 —6.2 
| Ee 299 825 14, 516 48. 55 —1.0 —1.4 —1.3 —20.7 —17.9 —12.1 
1 For definitions of terms, see pp. 27-28. Figures in italics represent programs 3 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
administered without Federal participation. Data exclude programs adminis- 4 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
tered without Federal participation in Florida, Kentucky, and Nebraska, which ‘Not computed. Average payment not calculated on base of less than 50 
administer such programs concurrently with programs under the Social Security families; percentage change, on less than 100 families. 
Act. All data subject to revision. $ For description of concurrent program, see the Bulletin, April 1945 ,p. 26. 
4 Under plans approved by Social Security Board. 7 Not computed; data for April estimated. 
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Social Security 





$50 not only made it possible to make 
total payments from one category of 
funds instead of two, but also in- 
creased the -total payments to the 


Table 4.—General assistance: Cases and payments to cases, by 
State, May 19451 





Percentage change from— 


| April 1945 in— | May 1944 in— 


| 
| | Payments to cases | 


Number 
State of cases 












































Total | Aver- | , 
amount | age rai | 
— Amount ‘Nom “| Amount 
| 
| j 
Total 2... 238, 000 | $6, 910,000 | $29.09 | -5.7| 1.7 10.6 | —5.9 
Biss ui 4 | 8,095 43,329] 14.00| —.2 +.3 |+15.4| 417.7 
Alaska----- 137 4,460 | 32.55] +5.4 | +82.0 |+15.1] +381.5 
eh es 1, 571 35,629 | 22.68) —1.9} +1.2 |—28.1 —43.9 
eS ee 2, 646 31,110 | 11.76 | —1.2 —.4| —0.3 —.2 
Calif....... 11, 313 426,054 | 37.66 | —1.5 +.4|/ —.7| +126 
Cielo. =<. 3, 298 100,165 | 30.37} —.9 —2.1 |—31.6 —29.1 
Conn...... | 42,453] 479,278 | 32.32 | -2.7 —5.0 | —5.3 —3.0 
ee | 340 | 8,185 | 24.07| +.9| 415/453] +104 
D:G:.:..-. 751 | 27,186 | 36.20] +.1 +.5 | —9.4 +3.5 
“ees | 54,700} 544,000 |....--.- (eee eae tea BIRR ie 
a | 2500| 31,052/ 11.95] 1.8] -21| -7,1 +5.3 
Hawaii -- | 547 | 17,189 | 31.42| +3.2] +4.2| -6.5 +6. 4 
Idaho §_____| 586 | 12,183 | 20.79] -3.8] -3.8 | —2.0 +5.7 
-_-| 28, 415 734,570 | 31.37| —2.0] -80/—20.2| —19.4 
5, 729 121,214] 21.16] +.6] —.7| —80 +3.8 
3, 843 | 74,172 | 19.30| —3.3| 2.4 |—21.0 —8.8 
3, 247 92,713 | 28.55| —1.5| -32/-140| —6.2 
51, 500 Sa O00 |. ....- 3c, RS Ae I rah. eeeciaes pas 
7, 265 129,441 | 17.82 | +2.4 +2.9 |+14.3 | —5.9 
1, 937 60,363 | 31.16 | —2.7 | —6.0 | —8.5 | +1.5 
4,739| 151,832 | 31.70| +1.6| +1.6|+9.3| +144 
12,296 | 412,467) 33.54| -1.6| +43.8|-11.0|  +41.0 
10,288 | 339,053 | 32.96] -1.0| +7.6|—23] +68 
5,294} 139,410 | 26.33) -3.0| -4.7/-153| -9.6 
326 | ‘ 9.18 | +1.9| 49.0] -87] +4145 
8, 407 | 22. 18 5 | -8|+19.1] +5.5 
948 | 24.46 |—19.3 | —22.0 |—20.8 | 129 
1, 580 | 21.35| +.1 +7.1 |—16.7 +2.7 
164 | 20.18 |—11.4 —7.9 |—35.4 —14.6 
1, 135 | 27.47 | —4.0 —.9 eas —19.3 
| 4 
4,560 |  161,027| 35.31| —3.2| +41.2|-20.7] —-82 
1, 136 | 25, 569 | 22. 51 | +.4 +2.4 |+25.8 | +133.2 
9 36, 133 | 44.36 | —1.6| —3.2|-18.0| —15.1 
2, 400 10.80 | +1.1 +4.6 | —2.7].. +15.4 
639 14,997 | 23.47] -23| —3.7 |—-14.6 —A7 
10, 979 305,594 | 27.83|-25| —2.2| —9.2 —2.7 
104,717 | 39,405 | (0) | (10) =—.7}| (0 —4,2 
3, 814 B+ =, +2.5 
20, 518 | | 5 
1, 925 | “a 
2, 719 a. 
885 | 8. 
51,300 | 
53,000 | | 
1, 397 3.6 
815 | 0 
3,081 | | :2 
4, 825 | 7 
4, 254 | SI 
4,611 | 5.2 
338 | 3.4 














1 For definitions of terms, see p. 28. All data subject to revision. 

2 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures, because total 
excludes estimated number of cases and payments for medical care, hospitaliza- 
tion, and burial only in Indiana and New Jersey, and estimated duplication 
of cases in Oklahoma. 

3 State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. 

4 Based on actual reports including an estimated 96 percent of cases and 97 
percent of payments. 

5 Estimated. 

6 Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only and, 
for a few counties, cash payments and cases receiving cash payments. Amount 
of payments shown represents approximately 60 percent of total. 

T Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, 
and burial only, and total payments for these services. 

8 Excludes a few cases and a small amount of local funds not administered 
by the State agency. 

® Includes cases receiving medical care only; number believed by State agency 
to be insignificant. 

10 Represents 1,730 cases aided by county commissioners and 2,987 cases 
aided under program administered by State Board of Public Welfare; amount 
of duplication believed to be large; average per case and percentage change in 
number of cases cannot be computed. 


aged persons whose total income had 
previously been less than $50. The 
State’s average payment of old-age as- 
sistance rose nearly $10. The elimi- 





nation of the supplementary payments 
of general assistance, which averaged 
less than $5 in April, left the aver- 
age payment of general assistance 


Table 5.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments to recipi- 
ents, by State, May 1945} 





















































Payments to 
recipients Percentage change from— 
Num- | 
State | pal | April 1945 in— | May 1944 in— 
ients | Total | Aver- 
| | amount age r | r 
| | —_— Amount — Amount 
* | 
Total.....| 71, 304 \s2, 123, 446 | s $29.78 | —0.3| +0.2 -2.2| +18 
Total, 46 | | si a 
States 2 55, 553 | 1, 668,723 | 30.04] —.3 +.4] -2.4 +2.9 
Mies | 759 12,035 | 15.86; —.3| @) +7.4 +9.5 
Ariz : 445 20,428} 45.91] +1.6] +201] 413.2] +19.4 
Ark_........| 1,220 24,482 | 19.92| —1.0 —1.2| +1.2 +7.4 
oT Ss 5,452 | 260,197 | 47.73 —.9 —.8| -—87 —~&2 
Calo........- 471 17,211 | 36.54] —2.3 —2.2| —11.0 —9.0 
Conn.4____- 130 4,592 | 35.32 —.8 —3.9| —2.3 +4.1 
2 ae 202 7,034 | 34.82] —3.3 —4.1 | —15.5 —16.1 
Pia. 2-_-<- 2, 262 67,732 | 29.94] (3) +.1| -19] +17.8 
“ae 2, 020 28,578 | 14.15 —.1 +.1| —5.4 —2.4 
Hawaii 67 1,637 | 24.43 (6) | (3) (5) (5) 
Idaho.__..-_- 204 6,454 | 31.64 —.5 —.9} -—8&9 —12.0 
Th ewes =<} 172,829 | 33.45 —.4 (8) +5.7 +10. 1 
Ind. .......-| 2,039 60,809 | 29. 82 —.9 —.9| —a3 —11.9 
Iowa____- 1, 261 41,655 | 33.03 -.9 —.7| -—&0 —4.6 
Kansas___.-| 1,053 32,563 | 30.92) +.3| +.9] —7.8 —3.1 
= See ee 20,468 | 12.95 = 3]; @) +2.5 +5.3 
Ds toe gos 1, 378 37,474 | 27.19 —.1 +.7| —6.4 —4.3 
Maine 816 24,687 | 30.25 -.5| (3) —6.0 +3.5 
AE 443 13,813 | 31.18] +.7 +2.9| —43 +3. 4 
Mass......-- 962 42,702 | 44.39 +.3 +1.9} +1.8| 410.1 
Mich_......] 1,247 42,770 34.80; +.2 +.4 —2.0 +2.0 
Minn --| 938 34,819 | 37.12) —.5 —.6| —2.0 +7.1 
Miss --| 1,459 32,279 | 22.12 | +.3 +.5| +7.8] +1046 
Mo <a] BRAND] SRO cee Fee cece se elecees eee 
Mont...--- | 320 10,912 | 34.10} +1.3 +5.0|} +63] +20.8 
Nebr........| 445 12,999 | 29.21 —.7 +.3 | —18.0 —4,2 
a 28 1,112| (3) (5) (5) (5) (5) 
N.H 71 8,374 | 30.90 —.7| 41.6 0 +10. 5 
N.J 534 17,702 | 33.15] +.3 +.4| —4.0] +10.0 
N. Mex 246 7,153 | 29.08) +1.2] +424] -7.5 —8.3 
N. Y | 2,896} 111,182] 38.39 —.5| -12| -1.6 +8.6 
N.C | 2,331 42,857 | 18.39] +41.1 +3.4] +3.5}) +17.7 
N. Dak | 115 3,720 | 32.35 —.9 —.7| —50] +11.6 
Ohio | 3,030 81,443 | 26.88 = .2| —61 —.8 
ae | 1,846 58,311 | 31.59 —.3 (3) —4.0 +5.0 
Oreg 373 17,231 | 46.20) +.3 +.5] +.3] +143 
ea | 12,723 | 878,611 | 29.76 —.§ —.3| —1.8 —2.1 
R.I 98 3,097 | 31.60) (5) (5) (5) (5) 
8.C 915 18,547 | 20.27] +.7 +.9| 47.3] 421.1 
S. Dak 223 4,910} 22.02} +1.4] 41.8] 43.7 +6.0 
Tenn | 1, 533 30, 683 20. 02 —.5 —.5 —.9 -1.7 
a | 4, 627 112,690 | 24.3 +.1 +.4 —.6 —.7 
Utah 128 5, 090 39.77 +.8 +.6 —2.3 —2.8 
2 ee 146 4,162} 28.51 | —2.0 —2.5| —5.8 —1.4 
, RE 954 17,180 | 18.01 —.9 —.7| -18] +10.0 
Wash 584 30,249 | 51.80] —1.2| +29.5| -12.4] +182 
, i; 826 17, 583 21, 29 +.9 —.8 +.4 —4.5 
1, 413 41,197 | 29.16] —1.0 —.7| —8&2 —3.0 
Wyo.....- 114 4,203 | 36.87 0 +.3| —9.5 —6.0 




















! For definitions of terms, see pp. 27-28. Figures in italics represent programs 
administered without Federal participation. Data exclude program admin- 
istered without Federal participation in Connecticut, which administers such 
program concurrently with program under the Social Security Act. Alaska 
and Delaware do not administer aid to the blind. All data subject to revision. 

2 Under plans approved by Social Security Board. 

3 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

4 For description of concurrent program, see the Bulletin, April 1945, p. 26. 

5 Not computed. Average payment not calculated on base of less than 50 
recipients; percentage change, on less than 100 recipients. 

6 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

Estimated. 
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Chart 2.—Recipients of public assistance, 
January 1940-—May 1945 
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more than double that for April. Pro- 
vision for the same type of minimum 
in aid to the blind raised the average 
payment to blind recipients by $12. 
Less drastic changes occurred in 
general assistance and aid to depend- 
ent children in Montana. The re- 
moval of the maximum for payments 
of aid to dependent children made 
supplementation by general assistance 


Chart 3.—Payments to recipients of pub- 
lic assistance, January 1940-—May 1945 
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unnecessary.. The general assistance 
case load and payments were reduced 
by roughly one-fifth; the total amount 
of aid to dependent children was one- 
fourth higher. and the average pay- 
ment nearly $9 higher than in April. 

Changes resulting solely from new 
administrative procedures are ob- 
viously less important than those rep- 
resenting actual increases or decreases 
in the number of persons receiving 
assistance or in the amounts provided. 


Major Factors 
Reducing General 
Assistance Rolls, 
19 Large Cities 


Immediately following the outbreak 
of war in 1939, general assistance 
rolls began a decline which, except 
for brief seasonal interruptions, has 
continued into 1945. Although the 
major part of this decline can be at- 
tributed to expanded employment 
opportunities, no large number of the 
workers leaving the rolls necessarily 
went directly into war industries. As 
a matter of fact, probably very few 
did. Many potential workers who 
had been receiving general assistance 
were only marginally employable at 
best and were further handicapped 
by fairly long periods of unemploy- 
ment or intermittent work. War in- 
dustries adopted relatively high 
wage scales and therefore were able 
to draw primarily from better quali- 
fied workers in civilian industry. 
Only the cream of the workers from 
Federal work programs and general 
assistance rolls got jobs in war plants. 

On the other hand, the employ- 
ables on general assistance or a Fed- 
eral work program had a better 
competitive chance of filling vacan- 
cies in civilian industry and in new 
war-related service industries. Work- 
ers with the WPA, indeed, shifted so 
rapidly to private employment that 
most of the time, despite cuts in 
WPA appropriations and employ- 
ment quotas, more persons went from 
general assistance to WPA than re- 
turned to general assistance after 
separation from WPA. 

Though no statistical analysis is 
necessary to know that the drop in 
general assistance was due largely to 
the increase in available jobs, it is not 
so obvious whether the increased 


earnings went directly to members of 
the assistance family or affected the 
family indirectly through relatives or 
friends. Nor is it obvious how much 
the drop in general assistance was 
exaggerated: by transfers of cases to 
other forms of aid. 

Reasons both for opening and for 
closing cases are needed to measure 
the net effect of various factors upon 
the volume of general assistance. 
Such data are not available on a 
Nation-wide basis but are currently 
collected from general assistance 
agencies in 19* of the largest cities. 
Because a case may be opened for*as- 
sistance but may not receive it im- 
mediately and because assistance may 
cease and the case may be held open 
for a period, the difference between 
closings and openings in a given month 
is unlikely to be identical with the de- 
crease in cases receiving assistance. 
The difference between closings and 
openings in January, for example, is 
correlated far more closely with the 
change in assistance cases from Jan- 
uary to February than with changes 
from December to January. The dif- 
ference in a specified month between 
openings and closings for a given rea- 
son, therefore, is used to estimate the 
effect of that reason on the change in 
cases receiving assistance between the 
specified month and the next. 

Data collected from the 19 large 
cities on reasons for opening and clos- 
ing cases were not only incomplete but 
unreliable in the earlier period of the 
large-city series. Some cities appar- 
ently kept no record of why cases 
were opened or closed, while others 
had classifications of reasons not 
adapted to the large-city report. 
Since May 1941, however, reports have 
been sufficiently reliable to provide a 
valid picture of the relative importance 
of the major factors reducing general 
assistance loads. Accordingly, an- 
alysis of why general assistance loads 
declined is here limited to the 3%- 
year period from May 1941 to Decem- 
ber 1944. 

The straight line across the top of 
chart 4 is drawn at the level of the 
May 1941 case load, so that the differ- 


‘Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, District 
of Columbia, Los Angeles, Milwaukee, 
Minneapolis, Newark, New Orleans, New 
York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Rochester, 
St. Louis, San Francisco. 
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ences between this line and the trend 
lines below represent the net decreases 
in case load resulting from various 
factors from May 1941. The top 
trend line represents the cumulative 
decline in general assistance cases as 
the net result of changes in private 
employment. In December 1941 and 
January 1942, and again in the last 
months of 1944, the trend was up- 
ward; more families came on general 
assistance rolls in these months be- 
cause of loss of earnings or of a job 
than left the rolls because of gaining 
employment. Successive trend lines 
below add the effect of WPA employ- 
ment, of transfers to other assistance 
programs, and of ail other reasons for 
diminishing case loads. 

Nearly half the net decline in gen- 
eral assistance cases in the large cities 
during the period occurred because 
members of general assistance fam- 
ilies became self-supporting through 
regular employment. The decrease 
because of employment amounts to 
44.3 percent of the total drop, but this 
underrepresents the real situation. 
In 8 to 10 percent of the cases, the 
reason for closing is unknown be- 
cause the family moved or simply lost 
contact with the agency; for many of 
these cases employment was undoubt- 
edly the basic and immediate reason 
that the family became independent. 

WPA employment was the direct 
cause of about 14 percent of the de- 
crease in loads. Employment in pri- 
vate industry and on work projects 
together accounted for about 60 per- 
cent of the total drop. To some degree 
the 14 percent minimizes the actual 
importance of employment on WPA 
during the operation of that program, 
which ended in June 1943. 

In the 34-year period the net trans- 
fer of general assistance cases to other 
forms of assistance was more impor- 
tant than transfer to WPA. About 22 
percent of the general assistance de- 
cline represented merely a shifting to 
another assistance program. By De- 
cember 1943, transfers to the special 
types of public assistance were causing 
about 40 percent of the total decrease 
in cases receiving assistance, and early 
in 1944 such transfers became the 


Chart 4.—Extent to which certain factors reduced the general assistance case load, 
19 large cities, May 1941—December 1944 
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major reason for the continuing de- 
cline in loads. 

Less than one-fifth of the total drop 
in general assistance was accounted 
for by other factors. If the reason 
some families moved or broke contact 
with the agency were known, the 
“other” classification would be some- 
what smaller. Included under “other” 
reasons are inadequate appropria- 
tions, other administrative adjust- 
ments of case load, and the indirect 
effects of employment, such as the 
receipt of contributions from relatives. 
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Information on the net effect of con- 
tributions was available only after 
June 1943, and then such help was re- 
sponsible for less than 5 percent of 
the decline during the period. 

The rapid decline in general assist- 
ance rolls was the product, therefore, 
of two major factors—the direct ef- 
fects of the employment of the mem- 
bers of assistance families and the 
transfer of cases to the categorical 
assistance programs. The indirect 
effects of employment contributed to 
the decline to only a minor degree. 
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May activities.—Increases from 
April to May in initial and continued 
claims loads were 43 and 27 percent, 
respectively. Initial claims increased 
in all but 21 States and continued 
claims in all but 13. Ten States in 
which a new benefit year began in 
April showed decreases in May claims. 
The major factors contributing to the 
increases in claims loads were cut- 
backs in aircraft and shipbuilding 
operations, seasonal declines in tex- 
tile industries and canneries, and a 
few labor disputes. Two more work- 
ing days in May than in April also 
tended to weight the claims loads. 
Compared with a year earlier, initial 
claims were up 55 percent and con- 
tinued claims 22 percent. 

Gross benefit payments totaling $7 
million went to a weekly average of 
98,000 beneficiaries to compensate for 
425,000 weeks of unemployment. 
These figures represented increases 
from May 1944 levels of 22 percent in 
disbursements and of 13 percent in 
beneficiaries and weeks compensated. 
In May, 13 percent more first pay- 
ments were issued than in April. 

Funds available for future benefits 
increased in all States and totaled 
$6.7 billion on May 31. 

Four States—California, Michigan, 
New York, and Pennsylvania—re- 
ported 63 percent of all initial claims 
and showed a greater combined in- 
crease over April than did the Nation 
as a whole. 

The 56,668 initial claims received in 
New York included 20,691 transition 
claims. Since individuals in claimant 
status at the end of the benefit year 
can file transition claims prior to the 
beginning of the new benefit year (the 
first Monday in June) for continua- 
tion of benefits, the initial claims fig- 
ure for May is inflated insofar as it 
represents new claimants. However, 
a seasonal slump in the garment and 
millinery trades, slackening of em- 
ployment in war plants, decreases in 
shipyard activities, and cut-backs in 
aircraft production also contributed 
to the over-all increases in claims 
loads. These effects are more pro- 


nounced in the 37-percent increase in 
continued claims, which are not in- 
fluenced by the transition procedure. 
In the Buffalo area, where aircraft 
production has declined markedly, 
initial claims increased 125 percent. 

Pennsylvania’s big increase in ini- 
tial claims (529 percent) was due 
largely to a labor dispute in the an- 
thracite fields. The increase in con- 
tinued claims was heavily weighted 
by waiting-period claims. 

Cut-backs in war plants in Michi- 
gan resulted in an increase of 36 per- 
cent in initial claims. In the Detroit 
labor-market area, where much of the 
automobile industry is centered, ini- 
tial claims also rose 36 percent. 

A decline in aircraft production in 
California was largely responsible for 
an increase of 31 percent in initial 
claims. The effects were reflected in 
the data for the Los Angeles area and 
were even more pronounced for the 
San Diego area. 

The beginning of a new benefit year 
on May 1 was a major factor in the 
296-percent increase in initial claims 
in Virginia. Continued claims also 
rose 99 percent. 

Cut-backs in war plants in Arizona, 
Tilinois, and New Jersey were reported 
during May. Arizona experienced the 
first April-May increase in the his- 


Chart 1.—Number of initial and continued 
claims, January 1940-May 1945 
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tory of the unemployment compensa- 
tion agency. Claims filed by women 
represented 58 percent of the State 
total. 

Although Illinois reported a 17-per- 
cent decrease in initial claims from 
April, when a new benefit year began, 
continued claims rose because of the 
slackening demand for war materials, 


Table 1.—Summary of unemployment compensation operations, May 1945 and June 
1944—May 1945 






































May 1945 June 1944-May 1945 
Percentage change Percentage change 
Item from— from— 
Number or Number or aa 
amount amount | 

April May June 1943-| June 1942- 
| 1945 1944 May 1944] May 1943 
Bg ee ae eee | 219, 739 | +43, 2 | +55.1 | 1, 536, 761 —4.9 —58.4 

SR CRE NS 164, 995 +41.8 +62.1 1, 095, 072 | —2.1 (1) 

mentee. 54,744| +47.7| +26.3| 441,689] (1) () 
Continued claims..................- 6.7, 882 +26.7| +21.9 1 5,564, 408 | —4.0 —71.1 
Waiting-period *. ..............-.<- 123,176 | -+36.4 +39. 3 998, 059 | —5.9 —64.7 
Compensable-----.--.--.- 494, 706 | +24. 5 | +18. 2 4, 566, 349 —3.5 —72.2 
Weeks compensated 424,786 | +12.5| +412.5 4, 223, 450 —3.3 —73.5 
Total unemployment.-_-...------- 385, 145 | 3.5} +13.3] 3,812, 634 | —2.7 —73.9 
Part-total unemployment 4__----.- 7, 922 | -6| 28.4 97,607 | —24.1 5 —75.4 
Partial unemployment 4__......-- 29, 305 3.7 | +28.3 289, 933 | +1.8 5 —67.4 
First payments ®__.............- aan 58, 794 2.6} +19.1 535, 194 7+1.6 7 —64.8 
Exhaustions 8_- ash coal --| 8, 334 7 —7.9 104,147 | * —10.8 9 —82.3 
Weekly average beneficiaries 98, 030 5) +12.5 81, 220 | —3.3 —73.5 
Net benefits paid '__ $7, 001, 604 | 5 | —66.6 


Benefits paid since first payabie $2, 208, 337, 061 | 


Funds available as of May 31-_------| $6, 658, 143, 817 








+23, 2 906, 719, 238 +8.0 


42.5 | $24.5 | | 





1 Data not available for all States. 

2 Excludes Florida, Maryland, Ohio, Texas, and 
Wisconsin, which have no provision for filing addi- 
tional claims, also Indiana and Pennsylvania prior 
to April 1945. 

3 Excludes Maryland, which has no provision for 
filing waiting-period claims, beginning April 1945. 

4 Excludes New York because data not reported, 





and Montana and Pennsylvania, which have no 
provisions for partial and part-total unemployment. 

5 Based on 47 States reporting comparable data. 

6 Excludes Wisconsin; data not comparable. 

7 Based on 49 States reporting comparable data. 

§ Excludes Wisconsin, data not comparable; also 
Wyoming, prior to April 1945. 

* Based on 48 States reporting comparable data. 

10 Adjusted for voided benefit checks. 
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Production for war has practically 
ceased in several plants and in one 
shipyard, and cut-backs in the pro- 
duction of munitions, communication 
equipment, and tanks have resulted in 
lay-offs. A seasonal slack in the gar- 
ment and millinery industries and a 
temporary closing of many coal mines 


Table 2.—Number of beneficiaries, number 4 
0 


for repairs also added to claims for 
benefits. 

New Jersey initial claims, which 
were higher than in any month since 
July 1943 and 37 percent higher than 
in April, reflected a wide variety of 
small cut-backs in shipyards and the 
manufacture of aircraft, electrical 


r benefits as of May 31, 1945, by State 


goods, and chemicals. The garment 
and needle trades continued in a sea- 
sonal slump. Although employment 
opportunities were still plentiful 
throughout the State, the release of 
some skilled workers is beginning to 
bring the factors of worker qualifica- 
tion into operation. 


weeks compensated, and amount of benefits paid, May 1945, and funds available 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to June 29, 1945] 









































































Beneficiaries Weeks compensated for specified Benefits paid 2 
types of unemployment Funds 
| Fag era 
‘or bene- 
Social Security Board region and State . aan ome. e ng 
Average , ay 31, 
weekly All types Total a, Partial ! Amount 1945 (in 
number | 4 pril May | April May thousands) 
1945 1944 | 1945 1944 
os gna 98, 030 +12.5 +12.5 424, 786 385, 145 7,922 29, 305 | $7, 044, 203 +14.0 +22.1 $6, 658, 144 
Region I: 
od adie ween 1, 527 +39. 1 —2.6 6, 615 6, 149 131 335 122, 790 +38. 2 +.5 169, 511 

EN ee a 1,517 +123. 7 +228. 4 6, 575 4, 789 66 1, 720 91, 620 +134. 5 +340. 8 34, 864 
SEAS ee 3, 430 +61.8 +5.7 14, 864 13, 939 94 831 239, 208 +65. 9 +11.1 212, 103 
SS ee ene 255 +54.5 —34.1 1, 105 1,014 8 83 12, 632 +48. 0 —25.2 21, 127 
Rhode Island 2, 157 +53.7 +31.6 9, 346 7, 787 0 1, 559 146, 333 +53.9 +34.0 70, 058 
_ 0 SES ee 84 (4) —41.3 363 352 7 4 5, 408 +122. 2 —30.6 11, 917 

Region II-III: 
I ee es dee 300 +40. 2 +279. 7 1, 299 1, 222 30 47 20, 696 +48. 4 +345. 9 14, 359 
4, 428 -. —23.6 19, 189 17, 209 41 1, 939 304, 974 +.1 —22.1 433, 081 
14,082} +21.4 —3.1] 61,021 58, 607 (1) (1) 1,007,010 | +23.5 +2.1 951, 088 
0 SS ee eee kane 2, 123 —27.8 —20. 9 9, 199 9, 199 (1) (1) 145, 954 —26. —16.7 594, 571 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia 282 —13.5 —55.7 1, 222 1,176 36 10 21, 706 —12.0 —55. 42, 479 
Maryland _-__._..-.-- 1, 704 +74. 4 +25.8 7, 383 4, 716 58 2, 609 108, 188 +75.1 +13.1 122, 237 
North Carolina_.--.--- 895 +9.3 —21.6 3, 878 3, 597 2 279 34, 197 +12.9 +.3 100, 116 
Sia 469 +44.8 —27.7 2, 033 1, 677 101 255 20, 251 +35. 6 —26.8 61, 951 
nest Virginia Oi eee ae 559 +32. 5 —55.8 2, 421 1, 726 0 695 37, 364 +40.9 —50.7 67, 063 
egion V: 
@ 1, 050 +9.0 —36.8 4, 549 4, 152 336 61 44, 771 +.4 —36.7 83, 425 
16, 723 +28.5 +149.3 72, 464 71, 840 400 224 1, 401, 564 +29. 8 +159.3 276, 920 
895 —17.8 —47.9 , 879 3, 608 110 161 54, 657 —17.8 —48.6 459, 462 
9, 367 +31.7 —3.1 40, 590 36, 466 1, 891 2, 233 720, 337 +34. 5 +2.1 500, 420 
. 1, 817 +12.4 +7.8 7, 875 7, 291 9 486 124, 633 +15. 3 +11.0 177, 689 
- 490 —3.4 —68.9 2, 123 1, 452 86 585 30, 772 —4.6 —68.2 172, 327 
Region VII: 
EEE Ca ae ee Ea 1,176 +16.0 +81. 2 5, 097 5, 025 63 9 61, 617 +18.1 +98.0 65, 540 
Biorda........ 1,810 +87. 4 +212.6 7, 845 7, 287 389 169 99, 606 +87.8 +210. 2 53, 709 
Geeres........ 797 —40.7 +17.6 3, 455 3, 263 41 151 41, 348 —38.2 +45. 7 75, 927 
Mississippi 325 +19.0 +6.9 1, 407 1, 270 23 114 15, 628 +16.6 +21.9 23, 943 
South Carolina-. 433 —5.3 —33. 1 1, 878 1, 837 16 25 18, 535 —5.3 —39.1 36, 808 
I a kia 1, 218 —25.8 —54.1 5, 276 5, 072 79 125 59, 078 —27.0 —53.7 79, 892 
Region VIII: 

OW8....-_- 558 +2.0 +23. 2 2,419 2, 214 131 74 29, 175 +7.2 +41.1 58, 712 
Minnesota. . 500 —32.4 —49.0 2, 168 1, 853 138 177 28, 151 —34.7 —50.9 85, 032 
Nebraska_-__-_- 84 —20.0 —61.8 363 309 6 48 4,177 —23.5 —61.2 25, 083 
North Dakota 20 (4) (4) 86 |- 41 td 38 917 —52.0 —12.5 4, 885 
SEER ERE een icknecemace Jeraaleen 45 (4) (4) 194 139 8 47 1, 896 +24.8 —15.2 6, 185 

Region IX: 
Arkansas 234 +19. 4 —2.5 1,014 932 58 24 10, 878 +18.8 —6.9 27,972 
Kansas--_-_- 333 +13. 3 —66. 6 1, 443 1, 285 55 103 17, 651 +14.1 —69. 2 51, 750 
Missouri-_- 1,141 +30. 7 —63.3 4, 943 4, 027 63 853 67, 217 +40. 0 —67.3 152, 514 
Oklahoma 261 +18. 6 —54.1 1, 130 944 84 102 15, 198 +20. 6 —56.6 45, 781 
Region X: 
ETE Ee ne ee ae ee 1,010 +40. 3 +14.6 4, 376 3, 640 95 641 63, 082 +43. 8 +25. 2 74, 558 
ASRS eee os 24 (4) (4) 102 94 | 5 3 1, 095 +15. 4 —6.0 9, 410 
OE ee er me en 1, 056 +2.6 +20. 3 4, 578 4, 348 230 0 55, 255 +1.9 +31.0 148, 026 
Region XI: 
Colorado 149 +161. 4 —50.3 647 589 7 51 7, 001 +137. 0 —59.5 32, 901 
SS Se 149 +12. 0 +16. 4 644 623 21 0 7, 766 —1.8 +30.8 13, 933 
Montana 119 —13.8 —42.8 515 515 (1) (1) 6, 402 —14.9 —41.6 17, 348 

| ee SS 126 | —34. 4 —27.6 548 511 34 3 10, 243 —34. 6 —24.1 24, 383 

ES SESS Een ee ee 5 (4) (*) 23 | 22 1 0 358 —51.6 -17.1 7, 586 
Region XII: | 

SS EE eee 100 +14.9 —40.1 432 419 13 0 6, 007 +14.8 —40.4 18, 355 

California..............- 20, 644 —5.6 +59. 2 89, 458 74, 815 2, 672 11,971 1, 625, 466 —5.0 +70. 5 695, 618 

| ae 46 (4) (4) 2 194 2, 902 —15.6 —8.5 9, 691 

TEE 437 —36.5 +119. 6 1, 892 1, 581 98 213 24, 903 —40.0 +125. 1 69, 098 

Washington 1, 044 —28.3 +219. 3 4, 523 4,193 86 244 65, 470 —28.5 +242. 6 142, 006 
Territories: 

NE ee ee ee ee 30 (4) (4) 129 129 0 0 1, 978 —63.5 —34.0 7, 652 

SS eee a ee 2 (4) (4) 8 6 0 2 138 —35. 5 —85. 5 17, 076 























1 Excludes New York because data not reported, and Montana and Pennsyl- 
vania, which have no provisions for partial and part-total unemployment. 


2 Not adjusted for voided benefit checks. 


3 Represents sum of balances at end of month in State clearing account and 


trust fund. 


both periods. 


benefit-payment account, and in State account 


in the Federal unemployment 


4 Not computed, because fewer than 50 beneficiaries were reported in either or 
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Total continued claims for Tennes- 
see decreased 8 percent, but curtail- 
ment of production in aircraft plants 
caused an increase in compensable 
claims in the Nashville, Dickson, and 
Lebanon areas. Increases in the cen- 
tral part of the State were caused by 
in-migrants from Michigan and other 
Northern States. 


Initial claims in Arkansas rose 48 
percent. No lay-offs in labor-market 
areas of that State have been reported, 
however. Of the continued claims 
filed in the State, 59 percent were in- 
terstate claims filed by individuals who 
have been employed in other States. 

Increased claims loads resulted from 
curtailment in shipyard operations in 


Table 3.—Initial and continued claims received in local offices, by State, May 1945 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to June 29, 1945] 
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agi n ate from— | from— | 

tk leit Total! | ee New Total? | | Compen- 
| | | sable 

| | April shes May 1944 | | April ree May 1944 

| } | | 

| | 
So acena se 219, 739 | +43. 2 | +55. 1 164, 995 617, 882 | +26. 7 | +21.9 494, 706 

| 
egion I: 

a, eadaeae 4, 266 —7.5 +20.8 3, 752 9, 759 +25. 5 +1.6 7, 332 
(ee 1, 906 —33. 2 +67.8 1, 749 9, 123 +71.9 +204. 8 7,316 
Massachusetts ------- 7, 236 —21.7 +31.1 5, 270 20, 583 +7.9 —7.5 15, 500 
New Hampshire..--- 451 —25. 2 0 364 1, 637 +19. 4 —31.9 1, 421 
Rhode Island_------ 2,000 —15.4 —19.0 1, 683 10, 083 +35.9 +36. 5 9, 231 
ee 85 —64.6 —4.5 76 546 +21.3 —49.3 450 

Region II-III: zi i é 
Delaware_--....-.--- 539 +58.1 | +394.5 478 1, 604 +54.2 | +344.3 1, 253 
New Jersey. -.------- 10, 345 +36. 8 +53. 7 7, 176 26, 756 +26.9 —10.4 21, 949 
Wow TOrk.<.-.<..4 56,688 | +127.6 +17.9 37, 775 88, 277 +37. 2 —2.6 61, 709 
Pennsylvania--...---- 23, 245 +529. 3 +350. 2 19, 807 35; 898 +135. 9 +86. 6 21, 610 

Region IV: é 
District of Columbia. 193 —11.5 —38.9 183 1, 336 —19.1 —54.8 1, 234 
Maryland -..-.-..--- 1, 157 —51.8 —26.1 1, 157 7,176 +85. 3 +9.8 7, 176 
North Carolina.-.-- 1, 548 +61.8 —3.4 1, 234 5, 378 +13.5 —22.6 4, 369 
)  ___a 1, 328 +-296. 4 —20.9 1, 323 3, 038 +99. 1 —8.5 2, 461 
West Virginia--,---.- 1,792 —9.2 +83. 8 1,719 5, 253 +57.9 —23.8 5, 016 

Region V: i : . 
Kentucky ........--- 2, 334 +42.3 +65. 4 2,170 8, 77 +26.0 —15.7 7, 560 
Michigan. --- an 31, 522 +36. 3 +278. 7 25, 692 107, 196 +66. 4 +237. 5 91,050 
eee 2, 641 +26. 0 +9. 4 2, 641 6, 542 —4.4 —42.3 4, 854 

Region VI: 

Illinois - 18, 832 —16.9 +12.4 14, 625 56, 545 +39.7 +6.3 45, 810 
Indiana 3, 269 +11.4 +124.4 2, 279 9, 077 +6.8 +15.9 7, 556 
Wisconsi 1,946 | +209.4} +178.8 31,946 4,000 +15.5 —51.7 2, 735 
Region VII: 
Alabama 1,179 +26. 1 +43.1 998 5,977 +14.1 +73. 2 5, 110 
Florida 1, 593 +49. 6 +75. 2 1, 593 9, 713 +39. 3 +103. 4 8, 790 
aa 910 +18. 5 +52. 2 618 4, 780 —30.9 +28. 6 3, 489 
Mississippi---------- 680 —4.5 +16. 2 587 2, 881 +22.3 +8.1 2, 466 
South Carolina. ----- 631 +16.0 —41.3 515 3, 240 +9.7 —31.3 2, 949 
Tennessee. -........-- 2, 165 +68.0 +6.8 1,870 10, 085 | —8.4 —36. 2 8, 987 

Region VIII: 
| RE ae 497 —33. 2 —32.4 421 3, 291 +1.1 +17.7 2, 818 
Minnesota. ---.-...--- 667 +27.5 +5.0 501 2, 897 —18.9 —45.9 2, 374 
ae 116 —11.5 —39.9 83 63 +17.7 —39.5 480 
North Dakota--.----- 12 (4) (4) 10 114 | —40.3 —22.4 lll 
South Dakota_.--..--- 48 (4) (4) 45 427 } +17.0 —23.7 394 

Region IX: bd 
Arkansas_.......-.-.- 777 +48.3 +34.9 641 2, 884 +24.0 —6.7 2, 652 
id ddeatannns 474 —10.7 —38. 4 411 2, 197 +17.9 —54.0 2, 000 
IES, acccaccccus 1, 881 —1.1 —54.8 1, 627 7, 390 +13.8 —63.7 5, 986 
Oklahoma.......--..- 747 +61.7 -17.9 643 2, 530 +15.6 —46.0 2, 329 

Region X: 
Louisiana --.....--.-- 1, 754 +60. 3 +46.0 1, 48 6, 201 +41.5 +2.5 | 5, 280 
New Mexico-------- 52 +4.0 —11.9 42 | 281; +89 +2.2 270 
ee 1,726 +22.8 +28.7 1,726; 9,031) +7.8 —.9 | 8, 269 

Region XI: } | 
Colorado. .......-- 217 —25.4 —48.1 202 | 959 +42.9 —57.2 | 819 
| "ae 57 —46.2 —14.9 42 878 +13.0 | +.6 788 
Beemeene: ........... 107 —15.1 +10.3 84 | 694 -17.3 |; —39.6 | 599 
ea 80 —33.3 —52.9 44 497 —40.9| —448 481 
Wyomime. .......... 7 (*) (4) 7 33 (4) | (4) | 31 

Region XII: } 
, OO See 282 +13.7 +17.5 262 | +11. 2 —14.7 | 1,012 
California. ee 27, 915 +31.3 | +1248 16, 070 ‘ —.4 | +65. 7 | 91, 981 
(eae 46 (4) (4) 33 2 | —7.4 +13. 5 | 235 
ee, fas 856 —20.1 | +103.8 602 7| —38.0| +103.9 | 2, 457 
Washington s._-_._..-. 925 —51.0 +73. 2 661 |} —33.3 +145. 3 | 3, 873 
Territories: | | 
Pl Re 12 (4) (4) 7 82 —53.4 —61.1 76 
ee 3 (4) (4) 3 | 10 (4) (4) s 

















1 Includes additional claims, except in Florida, 
Maryland, Ohio, Texas, and Wisconsin, which have 
no provision for filing additional claims. 

2 Includes waiting-period claims, except in Mary- 
—_ which has no provision for filing waiting-period 
claims, 


3 Represents first claim filed by a worker with 
respect to each period of total or part-total unemploy- 
ment; Wisconsin has no provision for a benefit year. 

4 Not computed, because fewer than 50 claims were 
reported in either or both periods, 





5 States—Alabama, Georgia, Illinois, 
New Jersey, and New York. Claims 
loads in Alabama were also affected by 
a coal miners’ labor dispute which 
caused a temporary lay-off in a de- 
pendent industry in the Ensley area, 
and reductions in textile mills in the 
Sheffield area. In Georgia, cut-backs 
in a textile mill, the end of the can- 
ning season for one plant, and sea- 
sonal releases from wholesale peanut 
plants added to the number of claim- 
ants. 

In South Carolina, where the in- 
crease in volume of claims was small, 
workers are still needed in the ship- 
building and cotton-textile industries. 
Any seasonal workers available are in 
demand for farm work. 

In Washington there was a decline 
in all types of claims. Claims for 
benefits came predominantly from 
women. In Yakima, which reports 
the second heaviest claims volume for 
any local office in the State, the num- 
ber will probably lessen with the open- 
ing of the cherry season, when can- 
ning plants will absorb at least some 
now unemployed. 

Kentucky claims increased as the 
result of a seasonal lay-off by a to- 
bacco company in Hopkinsville, and 
of reductions in employment by cloth- 
ing companies in the Lexington and 
Paducah areas. In Ohio the tempo- 
rary shut-down for retooling of a fac- 
tory in Salem caused claims to rise; in 
Cambridge, most of the claims were 
filed by displaced miners, a few by in- 
migrants; in Cleveland and Elyria, the 
increase was due to a temporary lay- 
off of workers in the garment industry. 

In North Carolina, where initial 
claims rose 62 percent, claimants in- 
cluded workers, predominantly wo- 
men, laid off from the tobacco indus- 
try in Winston-Salem and Goldsboro, 
and unemployed miners in Spruce 
Pine. 

Initial claims increased 27 percent 
in Minnesota. The largest relative in- 
creases were in the construction, 
transportation, and communication 
industries. Claims in the mining, 
quarrying, and trade groups, on the 
other hand, showed sharp decreases. 

Readjustment allowances.—The 
average weekly number of veterans 
paid readjustment allowances in- 
creased monthly from the begining of 
the program in September 1944 
through April 1945. The number in 
May was less than the number in 
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April, although greater than in any 
other month. 

Seven jurisdictions issued payments 
to an average of more than 1,000 vet- 
erans per week during May. In 
amounts issued during the month, 
Puerto Rico, Pennsylvania, Texas, 
New York, California, New Jersey, 
and Tennessee rank in respective or- 
der above other States. Five States 
(Alaska, Hawaii, Nevada, North 
Dakota, and Wyoming) reported less 
than 10 veteran claimants during May. 


Table 4.— Average weekly number of veter- 
ans paid readjustment allowances, and 
amount of benefits paid, May 1945} 


| Average | 
| weekly | Amount 
State and territory | number | of bene- 
| of vet- | fits paid 

erans | 














MN Seebeck cceks secs 28, 084 |$2, 500, 588 
eneNR eee tel Se 5! 225. 430 | 39,022 
eS Seer bain 1 40 
Arizona _-- 186 16, 503 
Arkansas -- om a 540 50, 597 
RE SEAS Sa er | 2,068 | 178,033 
SS ee eee | 58 | 4,919 
SS 385 | 37, 506 
See 35 | 2, 786 
District of Columbia---------- 268 | 21, 217 
eee | 3165 | 28, 769 
2 ee eee 557 | 58, 353 

SESE Aa aS ee 2 160 
a ee eee nas | 15 2, 079 
AE eee 893 88, 742 
RE See 422 33, 453 
| ae 391 38, 454 
ENS REN  Eaae | 85 8, 149 
EE RE ee ee 501 51, 681 
Eee 91 8, 096 
| NE eae 192 15, 262 
ee oe 69 6, 285 
Massachusetts. -....-.....-..- | 749 65, 292 
_ |. ieee eae eae 628 60, 674 
NR ooo cn cece e eco | 417 35, 364 
0 SS eee 123 11, 286 
ees | 410 37, 296 
ee } 48 4, 181 
| _ ER g ia aeaer Se | 24 2,310 
_ | SSE ees 8 Se | 8 633 
New Hampshire---......----- 109 9, 523 
ae ae | 1, 701 152, 076 
SS ee ea 27 2, 166 
7 See eee | 2, 786 236, 002 
North Carolina. --...--.-...-- | 658 60, 643 
North Dakota_......---.------ | 4 520 

ES a eS 169 19, 128 

See eee 70 5, 548 

7 Se aera } 58 5, 227 

ELE 3, 169 260, 122 

ee ee eee | 3, 451 291, 826 
| 

So | 230 20, 250 

South Carolina._.........----- 381 34, 131 

ee } 38 3, 622 

1,012 107, 824 

2, 975 276, 236 

32 , 806 

29 2, 550 

145 15, 036 

Washington..................- | 68 5, 386 

Oo RS a 841 64, 444 

eS | 217 17, 949 

a eee | 3 431 








1 Represents activities under provisions of title V 

ofthe Servicemen’s Readjustment Act 0f 1944. Data 

- compiled from reports for weeks ended during 
month, corrected to June 23, 1945. 


Source: Data reported to Readjustment Allow- 
ance Division, Veterans Administration, by un- 
employment compensation ageneies in 48 States, the 
District of Columbia, Hawali and Alaska; includes 
data reported by Veterans Administration for 
Puerto Rico. 


Employment Service’ 


Labor-Market Developments 


The civilian labor force was esti- 
mated at 52 million for May 1945, only 
100,000 more than in April—much 
less than the usual April-May in- 
crease of 500,000-1,000,000 workers. 
The entire increase was among women 
35 years of age or older; the number 
of men in the labor force decreased by 
50,000. 

Total employment increased for the 
fourth consecutive month and was es- 
timated at 51.3 million. The number 
of employed men remained about the 
same—33.4 million—while the num- 
ber of employed women increased by 
190,000 to 17.9 million. Cut-backs in 
munitions plants were balanced by in- 
creases in nonwar industries, with the 
result that nonfarm employment 
showed little change from the pre- 
vious month and was about the same 
as a year earlier. ‘Farm employment 
was less than in the corresponding 
month of 1944 for the first time this 
year. Despite the fact that an early 
spring started crops ahead of sched- 
ule, the cold and wet weather in May 
retarded growth and crops are now 
several weeks behind schedule. The 
number of men in farm work remained 
about the same as in April, and none 
of the usual seasonal increase in un- 
paid family workers of school age or 
in self-employed farmers took place. 

Estimated unemployment —only 
40,000 less than in April—indicated 
that most workers laid off by war 
plants have been reemployed in non- 
war industries. 

The War Manpower Commission re- 
ports that cut-backs and contract ex- 
pirations and cancellations directly 
attributable to the end of the war in 
Europe resulted in an easing of the 
labor market in many localities, which 
was reflected in the revised labor- 
market classification effective June 1. 
Nine labor-market areas were shifted 
from Group I (areas with acute labor 
shortages) to Group II, while only 1 
area was reclassified from Group II 
to Group I. Cut-backs in aircraft and 
tank production resulted in the shift 
of Detroit from Group II to Group 
III. In six other areas which were 
also moved from Group II to Group 
III, the reasons for the shift included 


*Data from Reports and Analysis Serv- 
ice, War Manpower Commission, and from 
published releases of other Government 
agencies. 


Table 5.—Nonagricultural placements, by 
State, May 1945 






































War Manpower Commis- 7 Non- 
sion region and State Total |Women white 
ROW bcc oscakwesen 1952, 098 |304,025 | 179, 718 
Region I: 
Connecticut............ 11,707 | 3,840 783 
. eee -| 4,876 | 1,425 34 
Massachusetts.___- 23, 746 | 10, 233 780 
New Hampshire__._....| 2,072 966 3 
Rhode Island__.__. onal “See 2,077 102 
bi eee 1,217 495 0 
Region II: New York_.__- 93,807 | 34,341 | 29,140 
Region III: 
Delaware..........:.... 2, 414 949 928 
New Jersey_.__-- ---| 30,471 | 12,377 5, 580 
Pennsylvania___..._._.- 59, 869 | 17,776 9, 582 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia_.-| 4,513 | 2,055 2, 875 
Maryland_--_-___- 10, 368 4, 220 3, 613 
North Carolina_- 17,819 6,863 | 5, 767 
i. 22,269 | 8, 596 7, 192 
West Virginia 11,773 | 3,126 742 
Region V: 
Kentucky elles alchemical 18,410 | 4,055 3, 420 
Michigan. - 35,959 | 5, 837 6, 310 
57, 167 | 17,844 11, 476 
41,378 | 16,743 9, 393 
30, 286 | 11,070 3, 059 
21,821 | 10,366 989 
Region VII: 
pS ee eee 19,015 | 6,567 5, 187 
Florida_-__- ---.| 17,019 6, 488 4, 446 
reorgia_____- --| 24,040 | 10, 425 5, 348 
Mississippi-_----- aanal Sane 4,174 3, 020 
South Carolina _.......| 13,824 | 5,929 3, 291 
Tennessee. -...........- 25,122 | 8,843 4, 799 
Region VIII: 
a, a eee 10, 341 4, 006 332 
Minnesota ----| 16,714 | 3,759 406 
Nebraska_____- ----| 6,555 | 1,661 431 
North Dakota..........] 1,730 275 83 
South Dakota_......... 1, 581 525 107 
Region IX: 
pO a een, 3, 031 3, 112 
Kansas_..... 3, 618 1, 241 
Missouri- --- 5, 961 4, 604 
Oklahoma.............-. 3, 028 1,610 
Region X: 
Ra ee 1, 696 3, 841 
New Mexico-_- ; x 891 297 
WMD cin scwaesescc~ccuap OisOet | eee 14, 552 
Region XI: 
CMa ciécacccass 12,011 | 3,198 465 
_ eee 3, 897 802 33 
Montana... 3, 484 396 87 
oe aesel Ge 1, 600 180 
i, ae 1,813 249 64 
Region XII: 
peer 5, 837 1,914 595 
California 91, 525 | 23, 978 15, 227 
Nevada 3, 877 878 504 
Oregon -| 14,053 | 3, 435 567 
Washington 23,543 | 6,929 3, 521 














lay-offs in shipyards and aircraft 
plants and declines in ordnance pro- 
duction. 

The number of areas in each group 
classification on June 1, as compared 
with May 1, is as follows: 


Mayi dJunel 
AS ae cass he cakelatianeet 301 301 


Group I (areas in which acute labor 

shortages exist or are anticipated 

that will endanger essential war 

oo |) ee ae 74 66 
Group II (areas in which labor short- 

ages exist that may endanger es- 

sential production or areas that 

are approaching a balanced de- 

mand-supply situation)........... 111 114 
Group III (areas in which labor 

supply substantially Balances de- 

mand for essential production or 

a moderate labor surplus currently 

exists or is anticipated) ..........- & 94 
Group IV (areas in which a substan- 

tial labor surplus exists or is ex- 

pected to develop).-.............. 32 27 


The WMC has granted local or area 
officials the authority to act in regard 
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to manpower controls, in order to as- 
sure the speediest possible action in 
manning war plants as well as head- 
ing off unemployment during the re- 
conversion. This new procedure per- 
mits area officials, in consultation with 
area Management-labor committees, 
to move to retain, modify, or reapply 
any or all manpower controls in an 
area or plant as labor conditions war- 
rant. Regional directors must ap- 
prove such actions before they can be 
put into effect. 


Nonfarm Placements 


The WMC reports 952,000 place- 
ments in May, 2.8 percent more than 
in April. Of this total, 10 percent, or 
almost 96,000, were short-time place- 
ments. Placements of women and 


nonwhite workers formed a slightly 
smaller proportion of all placements 
than in the preceding month. . In 36 
States, May placements increased as 
compared with those in April; these 
increases varied from 0.7 percent in 
Virginia and West Virginia to 34.7 per- 
cent in Idaho. In the 13 States re- 
porting decreases, the declines ranged 
from 0.7 in New Jersey to 31.2 per- 
cent in Rhode Island. More than 
half of all short-time placements 
were, as usual, concentrated in New 
York and California. 

While placements of women in- 
creased in most States, 19 States re- 
ported decreases—from 1.7 percent in 
Florida, New Jersey, and Pennsyl- 
vania to 44.9 percent in Rhode Island. 
As in April, placements of women 


in 4 States (California, New York, 
Ohio, and Fennsylvania) amounted 
to about 30 percent of all placements 
of women in the United States, and in 
12 States they were 40 percent or more 
of all placements in the State. 

Some 70,000 placements of World 
War II veterans in May made up 7 
percent of all placements in the 
United States, but they were more 
than 10 percent of the total in 4 
States (Florida, Idaho, Louisiana, and 
Wyoming). The majority of veterans’ 
placements continue to be in jobs in 
manufacturing industries; place- 
ments in 12 States add up to more 
than three-fifths of all such place- 
ments. Placements of handicapped 
World War II veterans totaled 11,109 
in May, with 1,523 in New York State. 





Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 


Under the Social 


Security Act 
Monthly Benefits in Force and Pay- 
ments Certified, May 1945 


At the end of May, monthly bene- 
fits were in force for more than one 


and a quarter million persons at a 
monthly benefit rate of $23 million 
(table 1). The number and amount 
of benefits in force increased 2.5 and 
2.6 percent, respectively, during the 
month. 

Almost 40,000 monthly benefits were 
awarded in May, 2 percent more than 
in April, despite decreases for all types 


of survivor benefits except widow’s. 
For both primary and wife’s benefits 
the increases exceeded 10 percent. 
More wife’s benefits were awarded 
than during any previous month while 
the number of primary benefit awards 
was exceeded only in February 1940. 
The distribution by payment status 
of benefits in force has changed little 
during the last few months. At the 
end of May, 14 percent of all benefits 
in force were in conditional-payment 


Table 1.—Monthly benefits in force! in each payment status,? actions effected during the month, and payments certified, by type of benefit, 


May 1945 


{Current month’s data corrected to June 15, 1945] 











| 
Total Primary | Wife’s | Child’s | Widow’s | Widow’s current Parent’s 
Status of benefit and — 
action Num- Annet Num- A t Num- ki t Num- A t | Num- |} , nt Num- Amount | N2™- | amount 
~_ | ber ee a) ae ee ber | ber 











| 


In force as of Apr. 30, 1945_|1, 224, 101] $22, 451, 507} 496, 995) $11, 786, ol 146, 640 $1, 845, 119) 3. 
Current-payment status_-|1, 053, 933] 19, 167, 385] 411,846] 9, 822,109] 126,091/ 1, 598, 318) 3: 


Deferred-pa yment status_} 


4, 369 79,984 
Conditional-payment | 


| 
| 
FS | 165, 799) 3, 204, 138} 82,734) 1,913,068) 20,120 241,739) 26,085 318, 309 
Suspended-.-._.......- | 138, 320 2, 633, 561) 73,183} 1,645,107) 16,776) 195, 766} 21, 456 260, 642 
| 27, 479 570, 577 9, 551 267,961) 3,344) 45, 973 4, 629 57, 667 
| | 
Actions during May 1945: | } 
Benefits awarded __..-_- 39, 579 735, 259} 14,191 354, 330} 5, 049 65, 304) 12,067 152, 556 
Entitlements termi-| } | - 
| eer } 9, 372) 168, 432 3, 103 74, 883) 1, 562 19, 563 2, 732 35, 332 
Net adjustments 4___._- 14) 12, 331 ll 8, 734) 25) 1,724 —27 1, 005 


In force as of May 31, 1945_/1, 254, 322| 23, 030, 665} 508, 094| 12,074,714) 150, 
Current-payment status--/1, 079,975] 19, 663, 405] 420, 926 10, 060, 303) 129, 126| 1, 639,485) 341, 133) 4, 233, 167 








Deferred-pa yment status_| 4, 860) 88,588) 2,676 57, 044| 495) 5, 866 935 11, 514 
Conditional-payment | 
ee ae | 169,487; 3,278,672) 84,492) 1,957,367} 20, 531| 247, 233| 26, 798 327, 673 
Suspended--- 140, 857; 2,682,945) 74,443) 1,675,665) 17,040 199, 367| 22,057) 268, 357 
Pe kidimtnckenncndn } 28, 630 595, 727 








Payments certified in 
Ts has Sceeanaien abd Lawes eolnane 6 23, 491, 272 


10, 049 : 281,702) 3, 491 47, " 4,741) 59, 316 


----| 10, 574, 895 


59, 558/ $4, 454, 125) 
332, 657) 4, 125, 711) 


2, 415 51, 356] 429 5, 062 816} 10,105 


152! 1, 892, 584) 368, 866) 4, 572, 354 




















1, 737, 290 





1 Represents total benefits awarded after adjustment for subsequent changes 
in number and amount of benefits (see footnote 4) and terminations (see foot- 


note 3), cumulative from January 1940. 


2 Benefit in current-payment status is subject to no deduction or only to deduc- 
tion of fixed amount which is less than current month’s benefit. Benefit in 
deferred-payment status is one withheld entirely for a known period. Benefit 
in conditional-payment status is one withheld entirely for an indefinite period; 
PP ensenang~ A in current or deferred-payment status, it is a suspended benefit; 
ty) 


erwise it is a frozen benefit. 


‘Benefits are terminated when a beneficiary dies or loses entitlement to benefits 


78, 228) $1, 577, 25 
J 


57| 137, 198)$2, 71 5,482) $71, 584 
76, 795) 1, 548, 36 2 


7 6, 889 
7| 101,161) 2, 002, 591 5, 383} 70,349 
5 522 9, 255 101 


178| 4,10 522 
1,255] 24,845} 35,515] 705,043 90] 1, 134 
734} 15,138] 26,043] 515, 934 78 974 
471 9,707| 9,472] 189, 109 12 160 








2, 664) 52,977} 5,448} 107, ae 160 2, 123 





311] 6,013] 1,621| 32, 074| 43 567 

y 41 , 836| 0 —9 

80, 581) 1, 624, 262] 141, 030| 2,793,620] 5,599] 73, 131 
79,112 1, 594, 40] 104, 184) 2,064,090] 5,494] | 71,811 
1 ll 





4,076] 564)" 9,973] 10 
1,289] 25,646] 36,282! 719, 548) 95} 1, 205 
790| 15,428] 26,443| 523,070; —84|_—«1, 058 
499] 10,218] 9,839) 196, 478 1 147 

| 








alee aiutedra ssn 2, 278, 799}........| 77,967 





for the reasons specified in 1939 amendments, sec. 202. ee is 
4 Adjustments result from operation of maximum and minimum provisions of 


1939 amendments, sec. 203 (a) and (b), and from other administrative actions. 


prior to January 1940). 





5 Distribution by type of benefit estimated; includes retroactive payments. 

6 Includes $2,560,848 paid as lump-sum benefits under 1939 amendments (pay- 
able with respect to workers who died after December 1939, if no survivor could 
be entitled to monthly benefits for month in which worker died) and $2,074 paid 
as lump-sum benefits under 1935 act (payable with respect to workers who died 
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Table 2.—Estimated average family bene- 


fits in force, by type of family, May 31, 
1945 











Family classification of entitled AV ae 
beneficiaries family 
: : | benefit 
Retired worker families: | 
Male primary only_-_-_---_-_- ee > eee $24. 10 
Female primary only---_-__---- ae 19. 20 
Primary and wife____...__--- - Pee 37. 80 
Primary and 1 child______- ‘ 35. 30 
Primary and 2 or more children____--__| 44.00 
Survivor families: 
Widow (aged 65 or over) only > 20. 20 
Widow and 1 child________-- oa 34. 20 
Widow and 2 children _____- ae 47.40 
Widow and 3 or more children. 50. 40 
1 child only_.__._.___- | 12.40 
2 children ___- 23. 50 
ee REN eee ee 35. 30 
4 or more children 46. 00 
a SE eee eee ere eee 13. 20 








status. For widow’s current, primary, 
and wife’s benefits the percentages in 
conditional-payment status were 
about 26 percent, 17 percent, and 14 
percent, respectively. 

Monthly benefit certifications dur- 
ing May totaled $20.9 million, 2 per- 
‘cent more than in April. Almost $2.6 
million was certified for lump-sum 
death payments, an increase of 8 per- 
cent. 

For all retired worker families, ex- 
cept those with female primary bene- 
ficiary, the average family benefits in 
force were slightly higher at the end 
of May (table 2) than at the end of 
December 1944 (see the May 1945 
BULLETIN, p. 42). These increases 
were due primarily to the higher av- 
erage amount of benefits awarded in 
the first 5 months of this year. An- 
other factor was the recomputation 
of many primary benefits to take into 
account wages received for employ- 
ment after the beneficiary became 
entitled to primary benefits. For the 
various types of survivor families, 
the average benefits in force, when 


Table 3.—Distribution of applicants for account numbers, by sex, race, and age group, January-March 1945 


Table 4.—Number of applicants for account numbers, by year, 19 {0-44, and first quarter 
1945, and estimated number of living account-number holders at end of each period 






































: Estimated’ number of living account-num- 
lee pl ber holders 14 years and over as of end of 
° period ! 
Period 
‘ Percent of estimated popula- 
Total dur- —* we tion 14 years and over? 
ing period end of period 
| Total Male Female 
1940. 5, 227, 084 54, 225, 212 | 49, 900, 000 48.7 66. 6 30. 9 
| 6,677,901 60, 903, 113 | .56, 000, 000 54.0 72.0 36.0 
| 7,638, 175 68, 541, 288 | 63,000,000 60. 2 77.4 43.2 
7, 425, 670 75, 966, 958 | 69, 400, 000 65.7 80.7 50.8 
4, 536, 948 80, 503, 906 | 72,900, 000 68.4 82.3 54.7 
771, 161 81, 275, 067 | 73,400, 000 68. 7 82.6 55.1 
1 Estimated by adjusting the cumulative total of 2 Population 14 years of age and over estimated by 


accounts established for duplications as. well as for U. S. Bureau of the Census; includes Alaska and 
deaths; includes Alaska and Hawaii. Data subject Hawaii. 
to revision. 





Table 5.—Distribution of account-number applicants under 20 years of age, by sex and 
age, January-March, 1945 and 1944 





Total Male | Female 





Age January-March Percent- January-March January-March Percent- 


age age age 
1945 | 1944 |PAMEC| jogs | 944 |ChADBE! jo45. | 4g | Change 
| 


Percent- 














Under 20, total_...| 339,822 | 383,749 | —11.4 | 190,110 | 215,905 | —11.9 | 149,712 | 167,844 | 10.8 





Under 18, total....| 261, 240 | 289,558 | —9.8 | 159,929 | 182,491 | —12.4 | 101,311 | 107, 067 —5.4 





19,200 | —1.6| 16,622] 17,158); —3.1 2, 265 2,042} +10.9 
32,347 | —11.2 | 21,285] 25,160 | —15.4 7, 428 7, 187 +3.4 
60,880 | —1.4] 39,100 | 42,128) —7.2| 20,921 | 18,752] +11.6 



































88, 984 | ~13.4 | 43,273 | 52,034] —16.8| 33,787] 36,950} —8.6 

88, 147 | —13.1 | 39,649 | 46,011 | —13.8| 36,910] 42,136 | —12.4 

53, 704 | —16.2| 19,726 | 22,337 | —11.7] 25,264 | 31,367| —19.5 

40, 487 | —17.0 | 10,455 | 11,077 | —5.6| 23,137] 29,410] —21.3 

rounded to the nearest 10 cents, were The 771,000 accounts established 

the same at the end of May as at the in January-March represented the 

end of December 1944. smallest number of accounts to be 

established in any quarter since the 

P rogram went into effect. The total 

Ap P licants f or Account Numbers, neues was 18 ccna less than in 
January-March 1945 


the preceding quarter and 16 percent 

By the end of March, a cumulative less than in the first quarter of 1944. 
total of 81.3 million social security Almost 431,000 accounts were estab- 
accounts had been established, and lished for women, fewer than in any 
about 73.4 million living persons, or quarter since the first quarter of 1940 
68.7 percent of the estimated popu- and a decline of 20 percent from the 
lation aged 14 and over, held account January-March 1944 total. Fewer 
numbers. F men and boys applied than in any 





] 











| 
Total | Male | Female 
Age group | = | — — 
Total | White! | Negro | Total | White ! | Negro | Total | White ! | Negro 
eater) et ie as a ree: | | a a 
OE ES ae ee Re ee 771, 161 640, 563 | 130, 598 340, 639 | 293, 018 | 47, 621 | 430, 522 | 347, 545 | 82, 977 
| ie ERA a a ET ee 47, 600 | 43, 256 | 4,344 | 37, 907 | 34, 416 3, 491 | 9, 693 8, 840 | 853 
292, 222 253, 272 38, 950 152, 203 | 132, 593 | 19, 610 140, 019 120, 679 | 19, 340 
237, 113 173, 960 63, 153 | 69, 436 | 54, 657 14,779 | 167, 677 | 119, 303 48, 374 
151, 984 131, 231 20, 753 | 54, 293 | 47, 018 | 7, 275 | 97, 691 | 84, 213 13, 478 
| 
19, 774 18, 230 | 1, 544 | 10, 604 9, 636 968 9,170 8, 594 576 
12, 615 11, 469 1, 146 | 8, 215 7, 350 865 | 4, 400 | 4,119 281 
9, 853 9, 145 708 | 7, 981 7,348 633 1, 872 | 1,797 75 





























1 Represents all races other than Negro. 
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previous quarter; the number was 10 
percent less than in the first quarter 
of 1944. Female applicants con- 
tinued to outnumber male applicants, 
but they comprised only 56 percent of 
all applicants, the smallest proportion 
since the third quarter of 1942. 

The total number of accounts es- 
tablished for applicants under age 20 
was smaller than in any quarter since 
January-March 1940. Nevertheless, 
the 340,000 applicants in this age 
group comprised 44 percent of all ap- 
plicants, the largest proportion for 
any first quarter. For the first time, 


boys under age 20 formed a smaller 
proportion of all male applicants than 
in the corresponding quarter of the 
preceding year, probably because of 
the entrance or reentrance of dis- 
charged servicemen into the civilian 
labor force. Of all female applicants, 
35 percent were under age 20, as com- 
pared with 31 percent in the first 
quarter of 1944. 

The number of applicants aged 60 
and over was 21 percent smaller than 
in the first quarter of 1944, and 8 per- 
cent less than in the fourth quarter 
of last year. The number of male ap- 


plicants in this age group decreased 
22 percent from the first quarter of 
1944, but was slightly larger than the 
number in the fourth quarter of that 
year. About 19 percent fewer women 
aged 60 and over applied for account 
numbers than in the first and fourth 
quarters of 1944. 

Negro applicants were 18 percent 
fewer than in the first quarter of 
1944, For the first time since 1942, 
the relative size of this group of ap- 
plicants failed to exceed the per- 
centage in the corresponding quarter 
of the preceding year. 





Social and Economic Data 


Social Security and 
Other Income 
Payments 


Income payments to individuals in 
May totaled $13.6 billion, slightly more 
than in the preceding month and 4.6 
percent more than in May 1944 (table 
1). Compared with April levels, all 
categories of income except compen- 
sation of employees and public aid 
were higher. All types of income pay- 
ments, moreover, were above those 
of a year earlier. The sharpest gains 
occurred in social insurance and re- 
lated payments and in military al- 
lowances, which increased 23 and 16 
percent, respectively. The rise in the 
social insurance payments may be at- 
tributed primarily to sharp increases 
in retirement and disability payments 
to veterans and in payments to sur- 
vivors of veterans. 


Social insurance and related pay- 
ments stood at $199 million in May. 
Retirement, disability, and survivor 
payments amounted to $125 million, 
a $3.6-million increase over the 
amount for April. Unemployment in- 
surance payments of $7.1 million were 
only 3.6 percent of all social insurance 
and related payments during May, 
approximately the same proportion 
as a year earlier. 

Compensation of employees—$9.5 
billion—was almost $100 million below 
the February peak but was 2.9 percent 
greater than in May 1944. Wages and 
salaries in commercial and industrial 
establishments moved downward, but 
pay rolls in other industries continued 


to expand, and gains were reported in 
railroad, agricultural, domestic serv- 
ice, and governmental pay rolls. 
Mustering-out pay, which is included 
in compensation of employees, totaled 
$15.7 million in May, compared with 
$11.5 million in April and $25 million 
a year earlier. This type of payment 


has averaged $12.6 million a month 
during the past year. 
Entrepreneurial income increased 
1.0 percent from April and 7.0 percent 
above the level of a year ago. Divi- 
dends and interest exceeded $1 billion 
for the second month in succession, 
increasing 1.0 and 9.5 percent, re- 
spectively, over the April 1945 and 
May 1944 levels. The steady rise in 
total dividends and interest is due to 


Table 1.—Income payments to individuals, by specified period, 1936-45 


[In millions; data corrected to July 7, 1945] 










































| | | 
| Entrepre- Public aid | goejal in- 
Compen-| neurial Divi- |———-;—| surance +13 
Calendar year and Total 2 sation of |} income, dends | | and re- — 
month — em- | net rents, | and in- | Work | Direct lated ances? 
loyees ? | and royal- terest : : pay- 
| P | ties | | relief 4 | relief 5 ments ¢ 
eee eee Se res ae | } 
} | | 
Becta tetAn inna oudane $68, 024 $40, 027 $13, 003 | $9, 785 | $2,155 $672 ae 
| es na Sarasin ew 72, 365 44, 689 14, 162 | 9, 891 1, 639 836 J 3 See 
Be ithtbanctsngancnent 66, 135 40, 845 12, 369 | 8, 233 2, 094 1, 008 ¥, Ge Bidesemnaes 
i iichannedaowines ante 70, 793 43, 870 13, 441 | 8, 891 1, 870 1, 071 2 Oe 
1940... lana 76, 210 48, 218 14, 313 9,175 1, 578 1, 097 t 6 Sees 
[ae 92, 710 60, 262 18, 599 9, 761 1, 213 1,112 5.) Seer 
[ae 117, 311 79, 970 23, 933 9, 771 586 | 1,061 1, 844 $136 
ee ee 143, 089 101, 813 27, 161 10, 389 57 9 1, 703 1,020 
RC Ee 156,723 | 112,043 28, 017 BE See Rakadsee 944 1,970 2, 548 
1944 
i RPE, ple eee ee 12, 992 9, 257 78 162 218 
(ERIS See Se 13, 088 9, 337 ¢ 78 160 222 
July_._- 13, 054 9, 379 935 78 166 
[eee 13, 096 9, 383 2 ae 78 165 231 
September--_....--..- 13, 011 9, 346 947 78 168 234 
October. -.- 13, 178 9, 398 951 79 171 237 
November. i 13, 291 9, 446 958 79 175 238 
December. -..--- RES 13, 376 9, 530 gg eee ee 80 177 240 
1945 
ee ae 970 |_- 80 185 241 
Vobecuery..............- 13, 723 980 |-- 80 187 243 
Mareh........-. - 13, 660 990 80 194 244 
|. ae 32 OE Esaacecn 80 195 249 
Ce ee 5. Rae 80 199 253 











1Compensation of employees; entrepreneurial 
income, net rents, and royalties; and dividends and 
interest adjusted for seasonal variation. 

2Includes veterans’ bonus; May payments were 
$300,000. 

3 Wage and salary payments minus deductions 
for employee contributions to social insurance and 
related programs. Includes industrial pensions; 
payments to the armed forces; and, beginning with 
February 1944, mustering-out pay. 

4 Earnings of persons employed by NYA, WPA, 
and CCC. 

5 Payments to recipients under 3 special public 
assistance programs and general assistance, value 
of food stamps under food stamp plan, and farm 
subsistence payments. 

















6 Payments of old-age and survivors insurance, 
railroad retirement, Federal, State, and local retire- 
ment, workmen’s compensation, State unemploy- 
ment compensation, railroad unemployment in- 
surance, veterans’ pensions and compensation, and, 
beginning with September 1944, readjustment allow- 
ances to unemployed veterans. 

7 Government portion of payments to dependents 
of members of the armed forces; portion deducted 
from military pay included under compensation of 
employees as part of military pay rolls. 


Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
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increased Federal interest payments; 
dividends have been fairly stable. 

Disbursements for public aid re- 
mained unchanged in May. These 
payments have totaled $80 million a 
month for the past 6 months. 

For the first time since the begin- 
ning of the program, Government con- 
tributions to dependents of members 
of the armed forces exceeded one- 
quarter of a billion dollars a month. 
Military allowances in May totaled 
$253 million, 1.6 percent greater than 
in April, and 16 percent above the 
amount in May 1944. An additional 
$4 million was paid in May for the 
care of servicemen’s wives and chil- 
dren under the emergency maternity 
and infant care program. 


Social Insurance and Related 
Payments 


Payments under selected social in- 
surance and related programs (table 
2) rose from the April level of $121 
million to $128 million in May, an 
increase of 5.2 percent. This amount 
was 41 percent higher than that a 
year earlier. The payments in this 
series represented 64 percent of the 
Department of Commerce estimate of 
all social insurance and related pay- 
ments for May. 

During an average week in May, 
some 98,000 workers received State 
unemployment compensation benefits, 
and about 28,100 veterans received 
readjustment allowances. Of the 
nearly $10 million paid in May under 
the three unemployment insurance 
programs, $7.0 million was disbursed 
under State unemployment compen- 
sation laws, $2.5 million under pro- 
visions of title V of the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act, and $45,000 to un- 
employed railroad workers. Both rail- 
road unemployment insurance pay- 
ments and readjustment allowances 
declined from April levels. State un- 
employment compensation payments, 
on the other hand, rose 14 percent in 
May despite substantial declines in 3 
large industrial States—California, 
Ohio, and Pennsylvania—and were 22 
percent above disbursements in May 
1944. 

Disbursements from the Rhode Is- 
land sickness compensation fund 
amounted to about $548,000 in May, 42 
percent more than in April but 8.2 per- 
cent less than in May 1944. The sharp 
April-May rise may be explained by 
the new benefit year which began in 
April for all eligible claimants. An 


Chart 1.—Income payments to individuals, January 1929-May 1945 
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1 Monthly average for each quarter for the period 1929-44; monthly data thereafter. 
Source: U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


upsurge in payments usually accom- 
panies the start of a new benefit year, 
since claimants who exhausted their 
benefits in the preceding year may be 
entitled to additional benefits based 
on new base-period earnings. An ad- 
ditional group of claimants who were 
ineligible for benefits during the past 
year may become eligible when the 
base period used to determine benefit 
rights is changed. This type of fluc- 
tuation in payments occurs under 
both the sickness compensation and 
unemployment compensation laws in 
Rhode Island, since the base period 
and benefit year are identical for the 
two programs. 

Retirement, disability, and survivor 
payments totaled $118 million in May, 
39 percent above the aggregate a year 
earlier. Monthly benefits under the 
Social Security Act were nearly one- 
third greater than in May 1944, ris- 
ing to more than $20.9 million. 
Monthly retirement payments of 
$12.5 million. were paid to 570,600 
beneficiaries, monthly survivor pay- 
ments amounting to $8.5 million were 
paid to 523,700 survivors of former 
workers covered by the act, and an 
additional $2.6 million was disbursed 
to another 18,500 survivors in lump- 
sum payments. 

More than 1.1 million retired and 
disabled veterans received monthly 
payments which totaled about $53 
million in May, 46 percent above the 
May 1944 level. Monthly benefits to 


more than half a million survivors 
of veterans amounted to some $20 mil- 
lion; this amount was 82 percent 
greater than in May 1944. Burial 
awards numbered 4,400 and totaled 
$440,000, which represented an in- 
crease of 19 percent over payments in 
April. Compared with the amount 
awarded in May 1944, however, the 
rise was only 1.6 percent. 

Civil-service retirement rolls con- 
tinued to expand in May. Payments 
to 87,300 annuitants exceeded $7.1 
million, rising 2.1 and 11 percent, re- 
spectively, over payments in the pre- 
ceding month and in May 1944. 
Lump-sum payments were 49 percent 
above those a year earlier, and totaled 
$1.1 million. 

Retired railroad workers received 
$11.2 million, an increase of 4.7 per- 
cent over payments in May 1944, while 
the number of individuals receiving 
these payments (166,400) increased 
4.1 percent. Little change has oc- 
curred during the past year in the 
number of persons receiving survivor 
payments; in May, recipients num- 
bered 4,300. The $147,000 paid to 
survivors of railroad workers repre- 
sented a decrease of 2.3 percent from 
payments in May 1944; during the 
past 18 months, these payments have 
ranged from $143,000 to $151,000. 
About 2,200 lump-sum payments 
amounting to $874,000 were made 
under the Railroad Retirement Act in 
May. 
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The 1.1 million beneficiaries receiv- 
ing monthly retirement or survivor 
payments under the Social Security 
Act in May represent some 676,000 
families. The 258,000 beneficiaries 
receiving monthly retirement, disabil- 


ity, or survivor payments under the 
railroad and civil-service retirement 
Systems are approximately equal to 
the number of families receiving such 
benefits, since these programs do not 
provide supplementary payments for 


wives and children of disabled work- 
ers and since monthly benefits are 
paid to only one survivor of a deceased 
annuitant. The 1.6 million benefici- 
aries under the veterans’ program rep- 
resented about 1.4 million families. 


Table 2.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1936-45 


{In thousands; data corrected to July 6, 1945] 
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Retirement, disability, and survivor programs ance programs 
| 
Monthly retirement and Sa 
disability benefits ! Survivor benefits 
‘ 7 | State Rail- 
ae | ‘Total | Monthly Lump-sum 8 _— unem- |Service-| road 
| ™ zs sick- ploy- | men’s | Unem- 
, Rail- Civil ities ness ment | Read- | ploy- 
Social | road | SeFv¥- | ans Ad- Civil eam com- just- | ment 
Secu- | Rotire-| ice minis- | Social | Rail- | Veter- | gocigy | Rail- | sory. | Veter- nsa- | Pensa- | ment | Insur- 
rity | “ment | COM- | “tra. | Secu- | road |ans Ad-| ‘Secu. |_road | °F ans Ad-| Pom: | .tion | Act i |° ance 
Act? mis- ; secu | Retire-| minis- -cU- | Retire- minis- | 4° laws 1! Act 2 
Act? sion ¢ tion § rity ment tra- rity ment Com- tre 
Act® | ‘act? | tion? | Act | acts mis- | tion 10 
| sion 
. Number of beneficiaries 
1944 
| ES EC | eee 451.0 159.8 78.7 792.8 | 391.9 4.2 332.5 13. 4 1.5 1.3 4.5 8.3 | are 0.5 
| | Sas: See 458. 5 159.9 79. 2 814.4 399. 2 4.2 336. 5 12.3 1.3 -5 4.5 8.3 iA | See «4 
pS sat aver Solagh 466.7 160. 2 79.7 833.9 403. 2 4.3 339.0 11.9 1.4 9 4.4 7.6 > 9 eee 3 
goenwael .6 160.7 80.1 854.7 411.1 4.3 344.1 14.2 Se 1.2 4.2 7.0 See boadenan -6 
.2 161.2 80.9 875.6 421.8 4.3 350. 9 14.2 1.6 1.2 3.7 5.9 63.3 3.3 “a 
3 162.1 82.2 901.4 434. 4 4.3 358. 7 15.5 1.6 1.2 3.8 5.6 63.6 8.3 8 
6 162.8 83. 2 929. 6 445.7 4.3 364.7 14.6 1.5 1.5 3.9 5.0 71.4 12.0 -9 
ae 163. 5 83.9 955.7 454.3 4.3 372.7 13.0 1.4 1.4 3.6 4.5 74.9 16.8 1.2 
163.9 84.8 982. 3 467.0 4.3 380.9 15.4 1.5 1.5 3.7 4.4 104.8 23.7 1.9 
164.9 85.4 | 1,008.1 479.4 4.2 386. 3 15.4 1.4 1.5 3.4 4.3 100. 1 26.1 1.8 
165. 5 86.0 | 1,037.8 | 494.7 4.3 405.7 18.7 2.0 2.8 3.8 5.0 103. 2 27.8 1.6 
166.0 86.6 | 1,070.3 | 510.0 4.3 459. 5 17.0 1.9 2.0 3.7 5.3 7.2 28.3 1.2 
166.4 87.3 | 1,105.6 | 523.7 4.3 500. 9 18.5 2.2 2.3 4.4 7.5 98.0 28.1 1.7 
| | 
Amount of benefits 3 
$458, 896 |........ $683 |$51, 630 |$299,001 |_......- $2 | $99, 992 $131 
G1, Gs |........ 40,001 | 53,694 | 299,660 |.......- 444 | 96,370 2, 132 
969, 600 |........ 96,766 | 56,118 | 301,277 |_..-...- 1,383 | 101, 492 393, 786 
1, 043, 089 |.....-.. 107, 282 | 58,331 | 307,512 |__..--_- 1,451 | 109, 192 429, 298 
1, 188, 702 |$21, 074 |114, 166 | 62,019 | 317,851 | $7,784 1, 448 | 105, 696 518, 700 
1, 085, 488 | 55,141 {119,912 | 64,933 | 320,561 | 25, 454 1,559 | 111,799 344, 321 
1, 130, 721 | 80,305 {122,806 | 68,115 | 325, 265 | 41,702 1, 603 | 111, 193 344, 084 
921,463 | 97,257 |125, 795 | 72,961 | 331,350 | 57, 763 1,704 | 116, 133 79, 643 |... 
1, 119, 588 |119,009 |129, 707 | 78,081 | 456,279 | 76, 942 1,765 | 144,302 62, 385 
90, 444 9,659 | 10, 741 6,412 | 36,290 | 6,209 150 10, 960 5,771 
90, 312 9,810 | 10,712 6, 454 36, 258 6, 316 146 11, 457 5, 225 
96, 347 9,999 | 10,798 6, 536 41,925 6, 364 147 12, 589 4, 348 
96, 362 | 10,236 | 10,843 6, 506 40, 369 6, 549 148 12, 547 4, 808 
97,743 | 10,289 | 10, 889 6, 549 41, 524 6, 775 151 13, 004 4, 246 
100,091 | 10,573 | 11,040 6, 659 42, 271 7,012 147 13, 038 4, 350 
102, 457 | 10,770 | 10,982 6, 673 43, 548 7, 172 147 12, 924 4, 918 
105, 564 | 10,903 | 11,064 | 6,788 | 44,485 7, 237 147 13, 813 5, 192 
111, 868 | 11,257 | 11,065 | 6,856 | 46,993 7, 507 143 13, 891 2, 189 7, 299 2, 438 lll 
111, 895 | 11,548 | 11, 184 6, 810 46, 971 7, 755 143 14, 404 2, 181 88 290 6, 435 2, 413 98 
119, 342 | 11,925 | 11, 253 6, 962 49, 039 8, 094 146 16, 042 2, 634 764 | 1,257 | 14380 362 7, 242 3, 140 100 
121, 230 | 12,155 | 11,270 6, 974 50, 306 8, 297 151 18, 450 2, 370 748 968 14 370 387 6, 179 2, 541 63 
127, 558 | 12,450 | 11, 247 7,119 |!4 53, 000 8, 478 147 |14 20, 000 2, 563 874 | 1, 102 14 440 | 14 548 7, 044 2, 501 45 








1 Old-age retirement benefits under all acts, disability retirement benefits under 
Railroad Retirement and Civil Service Retirement Acts, and disability pay- 
ments to veterans. 

? Primary and wife’s benefits and benefits to children of primary beneficiaries. 
Partly estimated. 

? Age and disability annuitants and pensioners asof20thofmonth. Payments 
represent amounts certified, minus cancellations. Widows receiving both 
survivor and death-benefit annuities are counted twice, but 2 or more individuals 
sharing 1 death-benefit annuity are counted as 1. Monthly payments to sur- 
vivors include annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections and 12- 
month death-benefit annuities to widows and next of kin. 

4 Retirement and disability benefits include survivor benefits under joint and 
survivor elections; not adjusted for suspension of annuities of persons reemployed 
under National Defense Acts of June 28, 1940, and Jan. 24, 1942. Payments 
principally from civil-service retirement and disability fund but include also 
payments from Canal Zone and Alaska Railroad retirement and disability funds 
administered by Civil Service Commission. Monthly retirement payments 
include accrued annuities to date of death paid to survivors. Refunds to em- 

loyees leaving the service are not included, but will be summarized twice a year 
in the Bulletin. 

5 Veterans’ pensions and compensation. 


‘Widow’s, widow’s current, parent’s, and child’s benefits. Partly estimated. 





7 Payments to widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans. 

8’ Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were made, 
and amount of such payments. 

®* For the period January 1937-August 1939, includes payments to covered 
workers at age 65 totaling $9.9 million, which are not survivor payments. 

10 Payments for burial of deceased veterans. 

11 Number represents average weekly number of beneficiaries. Annual 
amounts under State unemployment compensation and Rhode Island sickness 
compensation laws adjusted for voided benefit checks; monthly amounts un- 
adjusted. Data under Servicemen’s Readjustment Act are readjustment allow- 
ances to totally unemployed veterans only, and exclude payments to self-em- 
ployed veterans; data exclude Alaska because data not available. 

12 Number represents average number of persons receiving benefits for unem- 
ployment in a 14-day registration period. Annual amounts adjusted for under- 
payments and recoveries of overpayments; monthly figures unadjusted. 

18 Payments to individuals: amounts certified, under Social Security and Rail- 
road Retirement Acts (including retroactive payments) and Railroad Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act; disbursements minus cancellations, under Civil Service 
Commission and Veterans Administration programs; checks issued by State 
agencies, under State unemployment insurance and Rhode Island sickness 
compensation programs, and under Servicemen’s Readjustment Act. 

4 Preliminary estimate. 
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Population Estimates 
for Social Security 
Purposes 


State Population Estimates 


Data on the total civilian popula- 
tion for November 1, 1943, are avail- 
able from estimates of the Bureau of 
the Census, based on ration-book reg- 
istrations. In computing recipient 
rates for 1944 for public assistance 
programs, the Bureau of Public As- 
sistance of the Social Security Board 
has developed further estimates for 
State population under 18 years and 
65 years and over. The estimated re- 
cipient rates have previously been 
published in the BuLLetin,’ and table 
4 now presents the population esti- 
mates on which the rates were based. 
Information for estimating age groups 
within the total population is less 
adequate than the bases for total 
population figures, and the age-group 
data should therefore be used with 
more reservations. 

The numbers of children under 18 
were estimated from unpublished 
census data derived from the ration- 
book registrations. In some States 
the estimates of persons aged 65 and 
over are essentially 1940 population 
figures for persons 61 years of age 
and over as reduced by a constant 
mortality factor; in other States, 
however, migration has been impor- 
tant and was adjusted for by means 
of data on mortality of the aged. 


Estimates of Dependent Wives and 
Children 


In its analysis of proposals for 
changes in the social security pro- 
gram, the Social Security Board has 
found it necessary to consider among 
other things the potential number of 
beneficiaries who might be affected. 
Of considerable importance in this 
connection is the estimate of persons 
who might receive benefits as depend- 
ents or survivors. Since such an esti- 
mate involves the use of data on 
family relationships, it may conveni- 
ently be based on 1940 census ma- 
terials. 

Table 4, developed in the Bureau of 
Research and Statistics, presents data 
by State, for March 1940, on the num- 
ber of persons in the labor force, the 





1 See the October 1944 Bulletin, pp. 16-17. 


estimated number of wives whose hus- 
bands are in the labor force but who 


are not themselves in the labor force, 
and the estimated number of unmar- 


Table 3.—Estimated number of persons in labor force and their dependent wives and 
children under age 18,: by State, March 1940 


{In thousands] 

































Dependent wives and children 
Pivnene of men in labor force Ratio: 
State Total 2 | in labor Ry acral 
force * " Children |° “3 
Tota! Wives 4 under 188 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 
Ut | anes me | Tas 52, 789 57, 727 23, 008 34,719 at 
Aispnas, soo. = ooo 2, 434 1, 017 1,417 462 955 2.4 
Arizona... _- 421 180 240 80 160 2.3 
RRR ee fh Oo PL 1, 651 679 972 338 634 2.4 
LO a a ent 5, 623 2, 948 2, 675 1, 233 1, 442 1.9 
OO ae 914 421 492 192 300 2.2 
OT a ee 1, 459 770 689 298 391 1.9 
| Ri er ar a 222 114 108 46 62 1.9 
District of Columbia_....................- 570 344 226 108 118 OS 
hee EA Sa eT! 1, 576 787 789 317 471 2.0 
| 2 ee ae eee 2, 730 1, 226 1, 504 511 993 2.2 
Nt Soe Nd oe A 447 191 256 93 163 2.3 
SE ae er aes 6, 674 3, 361 3, 313 1, 482 1, 831 2.0 
_ aie ee 2, 878 1, 331 1, 546 665 882 2.2 
SES Sei Ea ae ia eee 2, 091 958 1, 133 471 662 2.2 
_ US A ee ea 1,480 670 811 339 472 2.2 
OS SE REE ETT 2, 361 999 1, 362 477 885 2.4 
J ep Heese 1, 993 884 1, 109 391 718 “es 
eas ae ere SY 695 330 365 140 225 2.1 
ea a: 1,515 767 748 307 440 2.0 
oe aa ere mele: 3, 518 1, 844 1,674 693 981 1.9 
Eee ae Ge gene POET Be 4, 541 2, 126 2, 415 999 1, 416 a2 
i. Se areas 2,319 1, 101 1, 218 480 738 2% 
_ | | “Saale aes 1, 926 808 1,117 366 751 2.4 
EE eae ae 3, 183 1, 521 1, 662 716 946 2.1 
ESE nee Ey 475 225 25 97 153 2.1 
SS eee ees 1,099 501 598 241 357 2.2 
,. , =a aaa eae 94 48 46 19 26 2.0 
DIOW, PEMETIONIPO. «ooo cece cnn c cee ee 407 207 82 117 2.0 
i. ei ea eet 3, 549 1,857 1, 692 744 948 1.9 
ee, EERE 457 178 79 85 194 2.6 
MIs nh ONS oo 11, 229 5, 962 5, 267 2, 344 2, 924 1.9 
Pte CON ne cece cn cnccee 3, 105 1, 334 1,771 558 1, 213 2.3 
oO eS ee » 546 236 310 104 206 2.3 
| UE RR 5,771 2, 766 3,005 1, 306 1, 699 2.1 
Se ee nee, 1, 902 805 1,098 400 698 2.4 
i.” 906 53 453 204 249 2.0 
Pennsylvania__- 8, 193 3, 986 4, 207 1, 665 2, 541 2.1 
ee 609 322 287 118 169 1.9 
eS Sear 1, 692 731 961 291 670 2.3 
ee eee eee B 544 240 304 111 193 2.3 
MS eee oo ni 2, 439 1,072 1,367 490 877 2.3 
ee 5, 465 2, 455 3, 010 1, 135 1,875 2.2 
i 458 181 277 93 184 2.5 
Vermont..-- 295 141 153 59 94 2.1 
NR Ss er Fe Se 2 2, 249 1,031 1,217 429 789 2.2 
Washington__ 1,424 717 708 315 392 2.0 
West Virginia 1, 542 635 907 302 605 2.4 
Wisconsin_---._-- | 2, 629 1, 228 1, 401 565 836 , | 
| SR ee eee eee | 218 100 118 45 73 2.2 














! Wives not in the labor force; unmarried children 
under 18, not in the labor force. 

2Sum of columns 3 and 4. 

3 Sixteenth Census of the United States: 1940. 
— Labor Force. Vol. III, pt. 2, table 


"4 Wives of menin the labor force (Sixteenth Census, 
ibid., table 8) less estimated number of such wiv es 
in labor force. Estimate for each State obtained by 
applying, to the number of wives of men in the labor 
force the regional ratio: percent which nonlabor- 
force wives of family heads i in the labor force represent 
of total number of wives of family heads in the labor 
force (Sixteenth Census of the United States: 1940. 
Population—Families—Employment Status. Table 


6 Population under 18 living in families and related 
to family head as a child, grandchild, or other relative 
(Sixteenth Census of the United States: 1940. Popu- 
—— by Age. Vol. IV, pt. 2, table 

13) less: 

(1) Married persons and labor force members. 
Estimate for each State obtained by applying to the 
number of children under 18 living in families the 
regional ratio: percent which married children, 
grandchildren, or other relatives and single persons 
14 we a in labor force are of all children under 18 in 
families. 


(2) Dependent children living in families the head 
of which is not in labor force. Estimate for each 
State obtained by use of the following algebraic 
expression: 4 


When X=number of dependent children in fami- 
lies with a head in the labor force. 

A=number of dependent children in all 
families (above). 

B=number of families with head in labor 
force (Sixteenth Census of the United 
States: 1940. Population and Hous- 
ing—Families—General Characteris- 
tics. Table 32.) 

C=number of families with head not in 
labor force (Sixteenth Census, ibid.). 

D=the regional ratio: average number of 
children under 18 per family with 
head in the labor force over the aver- 
age number of children under 18 per 
family with head not in the labor force 
(Sixteenth Census of the United 
States: 1940. Population—Families— 
Employment Status. Table 15.) 


X=A — 
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ried children under 18, not in the labor 
force, who are members of families 
headed by a person in the labor force. 

In using these estimates for studies 
of potential social insurance bene- 
ficiaries, several cautions must be ob- 
served. These estimates necessarily 
make use of the census definition of 
child. That is to say, grandchildren 
or other relatives of the head of the 
family living in the household and 
under age 18 are counted as children 
of the head. As a result, the number 
of children may be slightly over- 
stated. ‘The estimates relate to all 
persons in the labor force. Ina social 
insurance system with limited cover- 
age, the number of dependent wives 


Table 4.—Estimated civilian population, 
population under 18 years of age and 65 
years of age and over, by State, for speci- 
fied period 


[In thousands] 


























Esti- p Estimated 
Estimated 
civilian | Popul; | Paton 
oe fation, | 8¥earS, | and over 
Nov.1, | Nov-1, Apr. 1," 
INGY os 1943 2 erg 
1943 ! 1944 
United 
States__| 127,308 41, 440 | 9, 890 
2, 718 1,115 150 
569 223 27 
1, 736 688 118 
7, 882 2,070 666 
1, 067 353 93 
1, 748 492 141 
274 81 | 22 
817 194 46 
2,012 649 142 
2,977 1, 162 170 
473 174 35 
7, 564 2, 160 630 
3, 383 1, 062 302 
2, 277 725 238 
1,679 536 165 
2, 549 998 198 
2,317 884 128 
782 268 81 
1, 983 617 132 
4, 093 1,191 394 
5, 377 1, 744 358 
2, 526 811 
1, 996 828 122 
3, 525 1, 076 345 
470 156 41 
1, 176 386 116 
131 38 
453 140 49 
4, 080 1, 152 320 
490 215 25 
' 
A ae 12, 443 3, 410 1, 080 
., ol: 3, 347 1, 384 172 
i ree 537 203 40 
Ohio 6, 828 2, 056 585 
=a 1, 988 755 155 
Oreg 1,173 327 110 
9, 273 2, 985 750 
las 695 208 60 
. ee 1, 790 771 | 89 
| 545 195 46 
ne 2,818 1, 061 184 
6, 260 2, 270 380 
584 234 35 
316 106 34 
Va ‘a 2,770 1, 028 170 
. ; — re 1, 905 524 17 
\. ae. 1, 732 706 110 
, Sateen 2, 945 948 259 
Wis cadsecte 236 82 13 
| 





1 Estimated by Bureau of the Census. 
2 Estimated by Social Security Board. 


and children per covered worker 
would differ. If coverage is limited 
largely to urban groups, the ratio will 
be smaller because of the lower aver- 
age number of children per family. 
This factor will be at least partly off- 
set if wives and children working in 
noncovered employment are regarded 
as dependents. In the estimates of 
table 3, such persons appear as mem- 
bers of the labor force. 

The ratio of dependent—that is, 
nonworking—wives and children to 
persons in the labor force varies, of 
course, with economic conditions. In 
general, the ratio may be expected to 
be larger in periods of limited employ- 
ment opportunities and smaller when 
jobs are plentiful and when women 
have both incentives and opportuni- 
ties to work. 

Variations among the States in the 
ratio of dependents plus workers to 
labor force members are influenced by 
differences in the relative number of 
wives in the labor force and in the 
number of children per family. States 
in ‘which proportionately more wives 
are in the labor force tend to have 
a relatively low ratio of dependents; 
States with families above the na- 
tional average in size, as most South- 
ern States, show a relatively high 
ratio of dependents. 


Financial and 
Economic Data 


Social Insurance Contributions 


Federal insurance contributions of 
$316 million in May were the highest 
in any single month since the begin- 
ning of the program, surpassing by $6 
million the previous high of May 1944, 
and by $93 million, or 42 percent, the 
amount for February 1945, the com- 
parable month of the previous quarter 
(table 5). April-May contributions 
were slightly greater than those in the 
entire second quarter of 1944, and 
raised the total amount contributed 
by employees and employers in the 11 
months of the current fiscal year 
somewhat above that for the whole 
fiscal year 1943-44. Federal unem- 
ployment tax collections in May were 
$12.3 million, 13 percent below May 
1944 collections. Total collections in 
the 5 months of 1945, however, were 
slightly more than in the same period 
of 1944. 

State unemployment insurance con- 
tributions during the month were 


slightly below those in May 1944. 
Whereas both Federal insurance con- 
tributions and Federal unemployment 
tax collections will probably reach 
their peak during the current fiscal 
year, State unemployment insurance 
contributions appear to have reached 
their high point in 1943-44. The de- 
cline is due to the fact that experi- 
ence-rating provisions are in effect in 
all but nine States in this fiscal year. 


Expenditures 


Federal expenditures for social se- 
curity and related purposes under 
programs administered by the Board 
were $60 million in May. Of this 
amount, old-age and survivors insur- 
ance benefits and grants to States for 
old-age assistance accounted for $52 
million; grants for aid to dependent 
children were $4.6 million, and for aid 
to the blind, about $1 million. Total 
Federal expenditures for all the Board 
programs in the fiscal year through 
May were about $16 million or 3 per- 
cent more than in the first 11 months 
of the preceding fiscal year. This rise 
is due primarily to the $50-million in- 
crease in benefit payments for old-age 
and survivors insurance, which was 
partially offset by a decrease of $34 
million in grants to States for public 
assistance and unemployment com- 
pensation administration. In each of 
the four grant-in-aid programs, Fed- 
eral expenditures were below those in 
the corresponding 11 months of the 
preceding fiscal year; grants for old- 
age assistance showed the largest dol- 
lar decrease ($24 million) and those 
for unemployment compensation ad- 
ministration the largest relative de- 
crease (13 percent). 


Status of Trust Accounts 


Old-age and survivors insurance 
trust fund.—Receipts in May con- 
sisted of a record $316 million col- 
lected under the Federal Insurance 
Contributions Act and appropriated to 
the fund. Expenditures amounted to 
$25.2 million, of which $22.8 million 
represented benefit payments and $2.4 
million, reimbursements to the Treas- 
ury Department for administrative ex- 
penses incurred in connection with the 
operation of the program (table 7). 
Benefit payments, as well as receipts, 
reached their highest point in May, 
being 5 percent above the April 
amount and 33 percent above that in 
May 1944. Benefit payments in the 
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first 11 months of 1944-45 were well 
above the total in the entire 12 months 
of 1943-44. 

All the fund’s excess of receipts over 
expenditures in May—$290 million— 
went into its unexpended balances, 
since no investments were made dur- 
ing the month. The fund’s assets in- 
creased by 22 percent from May 1944, 
to $6,529 million in May 1945; $6,154 
million was in Government securities 
and the remainder represented unex- 
pended balances. Through the cur- 
rent fiscal year to the end of May, 
the fund acquired $745 million of 
Government securities, slightly less 
than the amount bought in the com- 
parable period of the preceding year 
and an indication of a decrease in the 
rate of the fund’s growth. Sizable 
investment operations may be ex- 
pected in June, since investments of 
more than $1.5 billion mature on June 


30, 1945, and the fund’s unexpended 
balances are relatively high. 


Unemployment trust fund.—Fund 
receipts in May totaled $278 mil- 
lion as contrasted with expenditures 
of $7.3 million. As a result, assets 
rose above the $7-billion mark for the 
first time to $7.2 billion, 25 percent 
greater than a year earlier. Receipts 
consisted of $276 million deposited by 
the States to their own accounts and 
$2 million deposited by the Railroad 
Retirement Board in the railroad 
unemployment insurance account. 
State deposits were almost equal to 
those in May 1944 and 30 percent more 
than in February, the comparable 
month of the preceding quarter; for 
the 11 months of the fiscal year, how- 
ever, deposits were 6 percent below 
deposits in the comparable period a 
year earlier. 


While deposits show a decreasing 
trend, withdrawals for benefit pay- 
ments are increasing, but only 
slightly; in 1944-45, they will probably 
be less than half the amount for 1942— 
43. May withdrawals by States for 
benefit payments increased 19 percent 
over the previous month to $7.3 mil- 
lion, 27 percent above withdrawals in 
May 1944. During the current fiscal 
year ending with May, withdrawals in- 
creased by 14 percent to $62 million. 

In May, the fund acquired $283 mil- 
lion of 1%-percent special certificates 
of indebtedness, raising its invest- 
ment holdings to $7.2 billion. The 
fund’s investments in certificates of 
indebtedness—95 percent of its se- 
curity holdings—will mature on June 
30. 

Combined investments of both 
trust funds totaled $13.4 billion at 


the end of May, representing 5.7 per- 


Table 5.—Social insurance taxes under selected programs, by 
specified period, 1942-45 


[In thousands] 


Table 6 -—Federal appropriations and expenditures under pro- 
grams‘ administered by the Social Security Board, by specified 
period, 1943-45 


_ [In thousands] 






























































Old-age and survivors i : 
“ viene ™ Unemployment insurance Fiscal year 1943-44 | Fiscal year 1944-45 
Period : Railroad Item Expend- _| Expend- 
Federal | T®%°S0D| state | Federal | unemploy- Appropri-| itures |Appropri-|  itures 
insurance ep unemploy-| unem- | ment in- ations ? | through | ations? | through 
contribu- i 1 noni ment con- |ployment} surance May ? Aay 3 
tions 2 a tributions!| taxes contribu- 
tions 
 iveawanenedetnctsiseaus 4$660, 072 | $632, 167 |4$707,757 | $648,322 
Fiscal year: Administrative expenses-.-....-.--- 25, 701 28, 863 25, 611 28, 784 
1942-43__........ $1, 130, 495 | $208, 795 | $1, 217,737 | $158, 361 $102, 710 , , 
ye ae 1, 292,122 | 267,065 | 1,353,272 | 179,909 121, 518 Federal Security Agency, Social 
11 months ended: Security Board §............... 25, 451 21, 971 25, 446 21, 954 
May 1943........| | 1,127,727 | 160,177} 1,209,025 | 155, 239 76, 846 Department of Commerce, Bu- 
May 1944........] 1,287,015 | 202,188 | 1,333, 335 178, 821 86, 686 stun — fae Mamaia s on ‘ = @ 165 P 108 
ay 1945........| 1,305, 328 24, 997 1, 246, 872 182, 970 101, 980 e ‘ -- , 66 . 
. | , Grants to States.....-......-.----- 449,773} 435,878 | 444,146 | 402, 058 
1944 
RES 309, 381 13, 434 175, 2 14, 250 975 Old-age assistance-...........--.- 8 343,350 | 335, 566 311, 480 
June pea 5, 107 64, 877 i 20, 037 1, 089 34, 832 Aid to dependent children--.--_. § 56, 885 54,341 |? 409, 800 49, 415 
as 51, 751 1, 395 172, 482 2, 948 57 Aid to the blind-----.----... ----| ®10,115 9, 692 9, 655 
SMES ~~. ---o-2--- 293, 279 14, 182 160, 332 11,727 1, 099 Unemployment compensation vs 
September-__.--.- 3, 814 | 56, 936 4, 369 666 33, 105 administration °..........-...- 39, 423 36, 279 34, 346 31, 508 
CS eae 55,427 | 1, 464 169, 221 3, 160 48 
November____.-- 267, 340 14, 414 143, 760 11, 154 1,110 Benefit payments, old-age and 7 4 
December........- 3, 974 | 55, 235 5, 899 919 31, 761 survivors insurance. --...--.--.- }10 184, 597 167 426 \" 238, 000 217, 480 
| 
1945 
| : ——— war ae ee cage ts ‘ po 
saaaety.....-....- 33, 275 1, 156 132, 093 13, 232 31 xcludes unexpended balance of appropriations for previous fiscal year. 
February See 222, 056 4) 679 127,303 | 114, 951 724 Includes, for 1944-45, additional gg provided in First Deficiency 
NR 17,640 | 65, 484 5, 162 9, 729 31, 471 Appropriation Act, 1945, approved Apr. 25, 1 
rae | 41, 157 1,465 | 158,365 2, 845 359 3 Based on checks cashed and returned to - Includes expenditures 
ae 315 615 8.587 | 167.886 12, 337 2,215 from unexpended balance of appropriations of preceding fiscal year. 
fees: et : , . 4 See footnotes 8-10. 





5 Represents appropriations and expenditures for salaries and some mis- 
cellaneous items; excludes other miscellaneous expenditures of the Board made 
from Federal Security Agency appropriations. Includes amounts expended by 
the Board in administration of old-age and survivors insurance, reimbursed 
from old-age and survivors insurance trust fund to general fund of Treasury. 

6 Represents amounts expended by Treasury in administration of title II of 
Social Security Act and Federal Insurance Contributions Act, reimbursed from 
old-age and survivors insurance trust fund to general fund of Treasury. 

7 Not available because not separated from appropriations for other purposes. 

8 Reflects transfers among the 3 programs. 

® Appropriations include $4,095,411 for 1943-44 and $4,350,055 for 1944-45 
transferred from War Manpower Commission as Bo Bae nse for expendi- 
tures for employment office facilities and services. 

10 Represents actual benefit payments during 1943-44 from old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance trust fund. 

11 Represents estimated expenditures during 1944-45 from old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance trust fund shown in 1945-46 budget. 


Source: Various Federal appropriation acts and 1945-46 budget (appro- 
priations); Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury (expenditures). 


1 Represents contributions plus penalties and interest collected from em- 
= and contributions from employees, deposited in State clearing accounts. 
ata reported by State agencies, corrected to July 2, 1945. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury, unless otherwise noted. 
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cent of the total interest-bearing pub- 
lic debt or about the same percentage 
as both a month and a year earlier. 


There were no significant 


changes 


in employment during the month 
likely to affect directly the financial 
operations of social insurance pro- 


grams. Total employment continued 


Table 7.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1937-45 
[In thousands] 


slowly upward in May, though non- 
agricultural employment was only 
slightly below that in April and the 
same as &@ year ago. 







































































Receipts | Expenditures Assets 
| | 
Period s. | | Reimburse- Net total of Cash with Credit of fund 
—_ Interest Benefit ment for | U.S. Govern- | disbursing account at — ry 
trust fund: | ‘eceived? | payments | administrative | ment securities! officer at end of = r 
bee | | expenses 4 acquired § end of period period perio 
Cumulative, January 1937-May 1945._.| $7,016,705 | $423, 518 $761, 132 $150,573 | $6, 153, 834 | $33, 569 $341, 115 $6, 528, 518 
iscal year: | | 

be 1, 130, 495 87, 403 149, 304 27, 492 | 1, 035, 200 | 24, 495 6, 966 4, 268, 296 
. 1, 292, 122 103, 177 184, 597 32, 607 1, 172. 036 | 21, 384 16, 136 5, 446, 391 

11 months ended: | | 
May 1943___.._- fe ay emer. epee 1, 127,727 | 3, 496 135, 395 24, 926 678, 400 24, 509 293, 552 4, 198, 096 
May 1944 1, 287, 015 3, 349 167, 426 29, 183 775, 036 | 22, 838 327. 343 5, 362, 051 
May 1945 1, 305, 328 18, 859 217, 480 24, 580 744, 964 33, 569 341, 115 6, 528, 518 
EES CERO A a 17, 126 er 22, 838 327, 343 5, 362, 051 
Ee 5, 107 99, 828 17,171 3, 424 397, 000 | 21, 384 16, 136 5, 446, 391 
: 51, 751 16, 630 2, 437 —12, 000 | 24, 747 57, 462 5, 479, 079 
August... --- Sg ae 18, 118 2, 437 - cama | 25, 620 329, 312 5, 751, 802 
September-.- 3, 814 3, 714 18, 402 2, 437 279, 964 | 26, 898 34, 760 5, 738, 492 
October___-- | ee . 19, 204 DE iages ncnanmnate | 26, 686 69, 326 5, 772, 846 
November-.- 4 18, 996 1, 869 | acetal 28, 680 313, 806 6, 019, 320 
Eee ee ee reer Bees 3, 974 2, 530 19, 248 1, 869 | 290, 000 29, 418 8, 455 6, 004, 707 

| 

p RE Sere eae ee ee 33, 275 4, 938 20, 032 2, 307 — 13, 000 30, 376 36, 371 6, 020, 582 
February - 222, 056 |.-- aac 19, 431 St) eee naaees 32, 936 234, 129 6, 220, 899 
arch_. 17, 640 7, 673 22, 751 2, 307 200, 00u | 32, 256 35, 065 6, 221, 155 
April. __- it) ies 21, 820 7 |) S aneenet aa 33, 427 ‘ 6, 238, 121 
PES Eee eae eae 315, 615 Carey aaah 22, 848 2, 37 | fee en 33, 569 341, 115 6, 528, 518 

















1 Equals taxes collected under Federal Insurance Contributions Act. 

2 Interest on investments held is credited annually in June; on investments 
redeemed, in month of redemption. 

3 Based on checks cashed and returned to Treasury. 

4 Figures for October-December 1944, in addition to usual bookkeeping adjust- 


ment for April-June quarter, include additional bookkeeping adjustments for 
expenditures for fiscal years 1941-42, 1942-43, and 1943-44. Figures in table do 
not reflect actual outlays in the respective years. 

5 Minus figures represent net total of notes redeemed; includes accrued interest. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 


Table 8.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-45 


[In thousands] 




































| 
Net total of Unex: | State accounts Railroad unemployment insurance account 
Total assets Bi wid pended ar —— 
Period at end of " alance | 
period pl 5 atend of! nenosits | Interest With- ea Deposits | Interest — Bay yt 
» | 7 . ite 4 2 r i me 
period | credited | drawals period credited ments | period 23 
perp een ene |-———— | -——-——|——- —-|---———} 
Cumulative, January 1936-May 1945_| $7, 226,959 | $7, 219, 000 $7,959 | $8, 533,083 | $410,302 | $2, 320,476 | $6, 622, 932 | $475, 584 $28, 718 $44,523 | $604, 026 
Fiscal year: 
SE ee eee ae 4, 372, 460 1, 228, 000 5, 460 1, 217, 686 75, 563 174, 334 4, 002, 570 92, 441 6, 861 1, 834 369, 890 
ee. 5 lnc eae 5, 878, 778 1, 503, 000 8, 778 1, 349, 307 88, 526 60, 000 5, 380, 403 109, 375 8, 001 591 
11 months ended 
Mey Da cinch a idxancda we aapinlio 4, 298, 319 1, 146, 021 13, 299 1, 204, 838 34, 800 167,946 | 3,955,347 69, 164 3, 174 1, 787 342, 972 
5, 780, 782 rs 407, 000 6, 782 1, 328, 876 41, 101 54, 536 | 5,318,010 78, 026 3, 722 566 462, 772 
7, 226,959 | 1,349, 000 7,959 | 1,248,741 | 55, 960 62,196 |. 6,622,932} 91,906 5, 171 689 | 604,026 
é 
| 
5, 780, 782 280, 000 6, 782 277, 219 5, 752 5, 318, 010 | 8 Sees 40 462, 772 
5, 878, 778 96, 000 | 8,778 20, 431 7, 5425 5, 463 5, 380, 403 31, 349 4, 279 25 498, 375 
5, 925, 618 43,000 | 12,618 Sa 3,931 | 5,427, 100 re 24| 498, 518 
6, 215, 750 298, 000 | 4, 750 284, 766 | ‘ 4, 550 5, 707, 316 , oy Se 17 508, 433 
6, 248, 160 34, 000 3, 160 | a 4, 216 | 5, 709, 979 , | ee 48 | 538, 180 
6, 301, 412 23, 000 33, 412 7 756 4,882 | 5,763, 098 43 69 45 538, 313 
6, 550, 190 278, 000 4, 190 4,593 | 6,010,922 of, 45 539, 268 
6, 583, 434 33, 000 4,434 2, 336 4,910 | 6,015,418 28, 585 216 53 568, 016 
. | 
» REE Re eae ene | 6,674, 828 | 74, 000 21, 828 43, 537 50, 165 | 6, 970 6, 102, 174 27 4, 637 100 572, 654 
i, EE Eee eae | 6,880, 453 220, 000 7, 453 Vo) |) ae 6, 758 6, 307, 238 (dR 92 573, 214 
EE a a eee ee | 6,914, 989 38, 000 3, 989 11, 346 2, 702 7,970 6, 313, 317 28, 324 250 116 601, 672 
FO SIE IESE EN oe | 6,956, 109 25, 000 20, 109 Lf es 6, 137 6, 354, 135 / 3 Se 85 601, 974 
DMs Sakis ot peaccutgdenswcocasiacecs | 7, 226, 959 283, 000 7, 959 | MOG OEE Lesakensan 7,280 | 6,622, 932 YS NE EES 65 604, 026 
| 


























1 Includes accrued interest. 

2 Includes transfers from State accounts to railroad unemployment insurance 
account amounting to $106,239,000, of which $111,000 was transferred from Ken- 
tucky account in July, $1,000 in September, $66,000 in October 1944, $97,000 in 
January and $63,000 in April, 1945, 


Includes transfers from railroad unemployment insurance administration 
fund amounting to $38,030. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U.S. Treasury. 
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Recent Publications in the Field of 
Social Security" 


Social Security Board 


Letsy, AGNES. Families Receiving Aid 
to Dependent Children. Part I. 
Race, Size, and Composition of Fam- 
ilies and Reasons for Dependency. 
Washington: Social Security Board, 
Bureau of Public Assistance, 1945. 
58 pp. Processed. (Public Assist- 
ance Report No. 7.) 


This study gives characteristics of 
families receiving aid to dependent 
children in 16 States in the fall of 1942 
and indicates “some respects in which, 
under the existing provisions of the 
Social Security Act, States could aid 
more needy children and more effec- 
tively serve children already receiving 
aid.” A limited number of copies are 
available for research workers and in- 
terested institutions. Requests 
should be addressed to the Bureau of 
Public Assistance, Social Security 
Board, Washington 25, D. C. 


W ar and Postwar Social 
Services 


CLosg, Katuryn. “After Lanham 
Funds — What?” Survey Mid- 
monthly, N. Y., Vol. 81, May 1945, 
pp. 131-135. 30 cents. 

Reviews the accomplishments of 
day-care centers for children of work- 
ing mothers, discusses the permanent 
need for such centers, and suggests 
how they could be financed when 
emergency war funds are no longer 
available. 

“The Disabled Veteran.” Annals of 
the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science. Philadelphia, 
Vol. 239, May 1945, pp. 1-181. $2. 
Aseries of papers surveying the field 

of disability in relation to the vet- 

erans of World War II. 

FAMILY WELFARE ASSOCIATION OF 
America. Selected Reading List on 
Veterans. N. Y.: The Association, 
1945. 5 pp. Processed. (Family 
Welfare and the Home Front. Blue 
Bulletin—Number E-12.) 5 cents. 

INTER-AMERICAN CONFERENCE ON PROB- 
LEMS OF WAR AND PEACE, MEXICO 
Crry, 1945. Report Submitted to 


*The inclusion of prices of publica- 
tions in this list is intended as a service 
to the reader, but any orders must be 
directed to publishers or booksellers and 
not to the Social Security Board or the 
Federal Security Agency. Federal publi- 
cations for which prices are listed should 
be ordered from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


the Governing Board of the Pan 

American Union by the Director 

General. Washington: Pan Ameri- 

can Union, 1945. 115 pp. 50 cents. 

Summarizes the work of the various 
committees and gives the text of the 
Conclusions approved by the Con- 
ference. 


Wacner, Rosert F. Social Security 
for the American People. Washing- 
ton: U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 1945. 
22 pp. 

Senator Wagner’s speech introduc- 
ing S. 1050, a bill “broadening the 
social security program, strengthen- 
ing the employment service, and ex- 
tending health services and facilities.” 


General 


AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION. 
COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND SOCIAL 
SECURITY. INSTITUTE ON SOCIAL SE- 
curity. Abstracts of Eight Sessions 
of the Institute on Social Security, 
April 23 to May 3, 1945. Washing- 
ton: The Committee, 1945. 30 pp. 
Processed. 


Selected papers discussing the 
historical background, philosophy, 
practice, and financing of our social 
security system; the problems of 
health insurance; the place of citizen 
advisory boards in a social security 
program; and policies and programs 
for achieving fullemployment. Among 
the speakers were Arthur J. Altmeyer, 
Louis H. Bean, George E. Bigge, J. 
Douglas Brown, Eveline M. Burns, I. S. 
Falk, Anne E. Geddes, Di.niel S. Gerig, 
and Ellen S. Woodward. 

“Family Allowances.” Parliamentary 
Debates, House of Commons, Lon- 
don, Vol. 410, 10th May, 1945, col- 
umns 2029-2147; 17th May 1945, 
columns 2675-2767. 6d. a copy. 
The debate on the third reading of 

the bill centered on the maximum age 
at which a child shall be eligible for 
allowances, the person to whom the 
allowance should be paid, the non- 
duplication of allowances, and income- 
tax exemption. 

Handbdook of Latin American Studies: 
1942. No. 8. Edited for the Joint 
Committee on Latin American 
Studies of the National Research 
Council, the American Council of 
Learned Societies, and the Social 
Science Research Council by Miron 
Burgin. Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press, c1945. 521 
pp. $6. 

A comprehensive annotated bibli- 
ography. The section on Labor and 


Social Welfare has several hundred 
titles, about half of which are in the 
field of social security. 

Previsioén Social, Madrid, Spain, Jan. 

uary and February, 1945. 

A new monthly magazine, published 
by the Instituto Nacional de Previ- 
sién, the Spanish National Provident 
Institution, which contains short arti- 
cles dealing with recent developments 
in social insurance, labor legislation, 
and public welfare in foreign coun- 
tries. 


REBAGLIAT1, EpGARDO. “Grandezas y 
Miserias de Nuestra Legislacién So- 
cial.” Economia, Trabajo y Seguri- 
dad Social, Lima, Peru, Vol. 2, Feb. 
1945, pp. 1-8. 

Reviews the development of social 
legislation in Peru. 


Seguridad Social, Caracas, Venezuela, 

Vol. 1, Apr. 1945. 

The first issue of the journal of the 
Central Institute for Social Security. 
Contains articles on the administra- 
tion and theory of social security. 


Social Security, Durban, South Africa, 
Vol. 1, January, February, March, 
and April, 1945. 

The official publication of the South 
Africa Social Security Association. 
The April issue contains a summary 
of the White Paper issued in Febru- 
ary on social security proposals for 
the Union. 

“Social Security Issue.” Townsend 
National Weekly, Chicago, Vol. 11, 
June 2, 1945, entire issue. 10 cents. 
Numerous short articles criticizing 

the Social Security Act and urging an 

increase in pensions for the aged. 

SouLE, GEORGE; Erron, Davin; and 
Ness, Norman T. Latin America in 
the Future World. N. Y.: Farrar & 
Rinehart, Inc., 1945. 372pp. $3.50. 
Background material on social, po- 

litical, and economic conditions, in- 

cluding a brief description of the 
social insurance program in each 
country. Part three contains the 
recommendations for policy and for 
specific measures designed to imple- 
ment the aims of the Atlantic Char- 
ter. Prepared under the supervision 
of Alvin H. Hansen for the National 

Planning Association. 

SOUTHERN RHODESIA. Report of the 
Social Security Officer; Part I. 
Social Security. Salisbury, South- 
ern Rhodesia: 1944. 137, 44 pp. 
Processed. 

A survey of existing social services 
and provisions against want in South- 
ern Rhodesia and a proposed plan for 
social security. 

U.S. Congress. SENATE OFFICE OF THE 
LEGISLATIVE COUNSEL. General Wel- 
fare Clause: Memorandum on the 
General Welfare Clause. Washing- 
ton: U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 1945. 
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20 pp. (79th Cong., 1st sess., S. Doc. 

No. 46.) 

A historical summary of the main 
court decisions interpreting the gen- 
eral welfare clause of the Federal 
Constitution. 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 
Family Food Consumption in the 
United States, Spring, 1942. Wash- 
ington: U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 1944. 
157 pp. (U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Miscellaneous Publications 
No. 550.) 20 cents. 

Data on the quantities and money 
values of specific food items and food 
groups consumed per family per week 
for income groups in the United 
States, and for nonfarm, urban, rural, 
and farm communities. 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH CAROLINA. South 
Carolina: Economic and Social Con- 
ditions in 1944. Columbia: Univer- 
sity of South Carolina Press, 1945. 
239 pp. (University of South Caro- 
lina Publications, Series 1, The 
Social Sciences, Vol. 1.) $2.50. 
WHITE, R. CiypE. “Local Participa- 
tion in Social Security Administra- 
tion.” Public Administration Re- 
view, Chicago, Vol. 5, Spring 1945, 
pp. 141-147. $1.50. ° 
“The major issue in the administra- 
tive organization of the social security 
services arises-out of the need for co- 
ordinating consumer interest and 
technical efficiency.” The author 
proposes for this purpose more ex- 
tensive use of advisory committees. 


Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance 


EKE, Paut A. “Farm Old-Age Secu- 
rity; Chance for Youth and Vet- 
erans.” Land Policy Review, Wash- 
ington, Vol. 8, Summer 1945, pp. 23- 
26. 10 cents. 

Recommends that farm owners be 
covered by old-age and survivors in- 
surance with additional benefits avail- 
able through a guaranteed life an- 
nuity sold by the Government. 

Raya GABAGLIA, ALBERTO. “Aspectos 
Administrativos do Seguro Social 
nos Estados Unidos.” Revista do 
IRB, Rio de Janeiro, Vol. 5, Feb, 1945, 
pp.. 158-178. 

Outlines the administrative organ- 
ization of the U. S. Social Security 
Board and discusses the old-age and 
survivors insurance program. 
“Statistics of State and Local Teacher 

Retirement Systems, 1943-44.” Na- 

tional Educational Association Re- 

search Bulletin, Washington, Vol. 

23, Apr. 1945, entire issue. 25 cents. 


Employment Security 


Banta, K. VERNON. “At the Cross- 
roads; The United States Employ- 
ment Service.” The Crippled Child, 


Elyria, Ohio, Vol. 23, June 1945, 

pp. 7-8 f. 25 cents. 

The work of the selective placement 
program of the USES. 

BootHE, VIvA, and ARNOLD, SAm. Sea- 
sonality of Employment in Ohio. 
Columbus: Ohio State University, 
Bureau of Business Research, 1944. 
247 pp. $4. 

Seasonal indexes of employment by 
industry (excluding mines and quar- 
ries), by occupation, and by sex for 
Ohio and for eight major counties; 
seasonal indexes of employment for 
mines and quarries by type of worker 
for Ohio and certain counties. 
CALIFORNIA. LEGISLATURE. SENATE. 

INTERIM COMMITTEE ON UNEMPLOY- 

MENT INSURANCE. Report... on 

Unemployment Insurance. Sacra- 

mento: Calif. State Print. Off., 1945. 

159 pp. 

Analysis of the California unem- 
ployment insurance law and its ad- 
ministration, unemployment insur- 
ance problems, and the adequacy of 
the present system to meet the con- 
ditions of employment and unemploy- 
ment in the reconversion period. 
Makes recommendations for improv- 
ing and strengthening the system, for 
eliminating experience rating, and for 
establishing a temporary disability 
insurance program. 

CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF RECONSTRUC- 
TION. Employment and Income 
With Special Reference to the Ini- 
tial Period of Reconstruction. Ot- 
tawa: Edmond Cloutier, 1945. 
24 pp. 

A White Paper setting forth the 
Government’s reconstruction poli- 
cies for accomplishing a “smooth, or- 
derly transition from the economic 
conditions of war to those of peace 
and to maintain a high and stable 
level of employment and income.” 
CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF TRADE AND 

COMMERCE. DOMINION BUREAU OF 

STATISTICS. Socran ANALYSIS 

BrancH. Annual Report on Cur- 

rent Benefit Years Under the Unem- 

ployment Insurance Act, Calendar 

Year 1943. Ottawa, 1945. 30 pp. 

25 cents. 

CHACE, JAMESE. Unemployment Com- 
pensation Disqualifications. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 
1945. 85 pp. (University of Chi- 
cago. School of Business. Studies 
in Business Administration, Vol. 15, 
No. 2.) $1. 

An analysis which “looks beyond the 
statutory provisions which delimit dis- 
qualifications to their actual applica- 
tion and impact.” Presents statistics 
“on the extent to which claimants for 
unemployment compensation are dis- 
qualified, the reasons why disqualifi- 
cations are imposed, and the duration 
or impact of disqualification...” 


Considers the trend toward harsher 

disqualifications and points out the re- 

lation of experience rating to this 
trend. 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE STATE OF 
New YorK. Svus-COMMITTEE ON 
Postwak ConpiTions: A Federal 
Budget for Postwar Employment. 
N. Y.: The Chamber, 1945. 6 pp. 
Arguments against the proposed 

Murray Full Employment Act. 

“Characteristics of Unemployment 
Compensation Claimants in Seven 
Labor-Shortage Areas.” The Labor 
Market (War Manpower Commis- 
sion), Washington, May 1945, pp. 
5-7. Processed. 


COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY ASSOCIATION 
oF New York, Inc. Meeting on Merit 
Rating in Unemployment Insur- 
ance. N. Y.: The Association, 1945. 
24 pp. Processed. 

Milton Loysen and Goodman Block 
argue against experience rating, while 
Frank B. Cliffe states the case for it. 
“Distribution of Surplus and Benefit 

Changes Adopted for State Unem- 

ployment Insurance System.” In- 

dustrial Bulletin and Employment 

Review (Department of Labor, State 

of New York), Albany, Vol. 24, Mar— 

Apr. 1945, pp. 85-93. 10 cents. 

Summarizes the main changes in 
the benefit and contribution rates 
under the new New York State unem- 
ployment insurance law. 

GRATTAN, C. HarTLEY. “Full Employ- 
ment Through the Wringer.” Har- 
per’s Magazine, N. Y., Vol. 190, June 
1945, pp. 577-584. 40 cents. 
Criticizes the proposals in Sir Wil- 

liam Beveridge’s recent book and in 

the full employment bill. 

Harris, SEymMour E. “The Way to 
Full Employment.” New Republic, 
N. Y., Vol. 112, June 4, 1945, pp. 
783-786. 15 cents. ‘ 


MEzERIK, A.G. “Getting Rid of Wom- 
en.” The Atlantic, Boston, Vol. 175, 
June 1945, pp. 79-83. 35 cents. 
Refutes the popular notion that 

great numbers of women will vol- 
untarily leave industry after the war, 
and sketches the reasons why labor 
and management are opposed to 
women workers. 


“New Ministry and Unemployment 
Insurance.” National Insurance 
Gazette, London, Vol. 34, May 24, 
1945, pp. 241-242. 6d. 

A brief explanation of the func- 
tions with respect to unemployment 
insurance and unemployment assist- 
ance that remain with the Ministry of 
Labour and National Service and those 
that have been placed in the new 
Ministry of National Insurance. 
PIERSON, JOHN H.G. Fiscal Policy for 

Full Employment. Washington: 

National Planning Association,@945. 
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54pp. (Planning Pamphlet No. 45.) 

25 cents. 

Sets forth the reasons why a posi- 
tive fiscal policy is essential for assur- 
ing full employment and recommends 
certain basic expenditure and taxa- 
tion measures. 

REctTorR, STANLEY. “Where Goes the 
Employment Service: A Statement 
of the Situation.” American Eco- 
nomic Security, Washington, Vol. 
2, May—June 1945, pp. 2-17. $la 
year. 

Reviews the reasons why the USES 
was transferred to Federal control, 
the arguments for and against con- 
tinued Federal administration, and 
urges the prompt return of the em- 
ployment services to the States. 
“Relationship of Seasonal and Inter- 

mittent Unemployment to General 

Unemployment.” Monthly Review 

(Railroad Retirement Board) , Chi- 

cago, Vol. 6, May 1945, pp. 70-73 f. 

Processed. 

Analyzes the experience under the 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance 
Act and under State unemployment 
compensation laws for the last 5 years. 


SHISKIN, Boris, and WILLIAMS, WHIT- 
Inc. What Are the Problems of a 
Guaranteed Annual Wage? N. Y.: 
American Economic Foundation, 
1945. 12 pp. (Wake Up America! 
Broadcast No. 265.) 10 cents. 

A radio debate. 


“Unemployment Insurance Coverage 
of Domestic Workers.” Industrial 
Bulletin and Employment Review 
(Department of Labor, State of-New 
York), Albany, Vol. 24, Mar.—Apr. 
1945, pp. 96-97. 10 cents. 

New York State’s experience. 


Public Welfare and Relief 


ANDREWS, F. Emerson. “Should You 
Be Paid for Your Children?” Fam- 
ily Circle, Newark, N. J., May 18, 
1945, pp. 8-9 ff. 

Short discussion of how a family 
allowance system operates and the 
main arguments favoring and oppos- 
ing such a program. 


FREEMAN, D. E. “Who Are North 
Dakota’s ‘Aged’.” North Dakota 
Welfare, Bismarck, Vol. 1, Apr. 
1945, pp. 6-7. 

The first of a series of articles de- 
scribing the recipients of old-age as- 

sistance in November 1944. 


“How Public Assistance Is Adminis- 
tered in Pennsylvania.” Pennsyl- 
vania Public Assistance Review, 
Harrisburg, First Quarter 1945, pp. 
1-7. Processed. 


Luck, Mary GORRINGE, and CUMMINS, 
Acnes B. Standards of Relief in 
California, 1940. Berkeley and Los 


Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1945. 228 pp. Issued under 
the auspices of the Heller Commit- 
tee for Research in Social Eco- 
nomics of the University of Cali- 
fornia. $2. 

Reports on a survey Made in 1940 
“of the case records of major public 
assistance agencies operating in Cali- 
fornia, in order to determine what 
cash grants were actually made to the 
dependent of the state, what these 
grants could purchase at 1940 prices, 
to what extent they were supple- 
mented by goods and services fur- 
nished in kind, and how well the total 
assistance available compared with an 
established standard of adequacy.” 


New York StTaTE. LEGISLATURE. SPE- 
CIAL COMMITTEE ON SOCIAL WELFARE 
AND RELIEF OF THE JOINT LEGISLATIVE 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE COOPERA- 
TION. Report . Albany: Wil- 
liams Press, Inc., 1945. 67 pp. 
(Legislative Document (1945) No. 
45.) 

A study of the public welfare serv- 
ices in New York State showing the 
variety of programs and the number 
of local agencies administering them, 
and the variation in the proportion of 
the cost of these programs borne by 
the localities, the State, and the Fed- 
eral Government. Includes the com- 
mittee’s recommendations. 


Public Welfare in Indiana, Indianapo- 
lis, Vol. 55, May 1945. Entire issue. 
Devoted to discussion of the various 

programs and services for meeting the 

needs of aged persons. 

“Standards of Eligibility of Local Gov- 
ernmental Units Receiving State 
Relief Funds for 1945 Tax Year.” 
Public Aid in Illinois, Springfield, 
Apr. 1945, pp. 2-3. 

Analyzes the recent revision of the 
county tax levy. 

Woorterr, T. J. “Southern Children 
and Family Income.” Social Forces, 
Baltimore, Vol. 23, Mar. 1945, pp. 
366-375. $1. 

Discusses the social implications of 
the maladjustment in the Southern 
States between size of family and 
income. 


Health and Medical Care 


AHUMADA, HERMES. “El Riesgo de In- 
validez en Diversas Instituciones de 
Previsi6n Social en Chile.” Bole- 
tin Medico Social, Santiago de Chile, 
Vol. 11, Oct.-Dec. 1944, pp. 503-510. 
Summarizes the definitions of in- 

validity in the different Chilean insur- 

ance funds. 

BRACKETT, ALICE F., and ScHMIptT, WIL- 
tam M. “Nursing in the EMIC 
Program; A Progress Report.” Pub- 
lic Health Nursing, N. Y., Vol. 37, 
May 1945, pp. 234-238. 


BRADER, SPENCER E. “Institutional 


Care for the Chronically Ill.” Social 

Welfare Review (Minnesota Divi- 

sion of Social Welfare), St. Paul, 

Vol. 6, Apr. 1945, pp. 3-7. 

May, SAMUEL C. Financial Aspects of 
Health Insurance. Berkeley: Uni- 
versity of California, Bureau of 
Public Administration, 1945. 35 pp. 
Processed. (1945 Legislative Prob- 
lems, No. 3.) 50 cents. 

A report “on the adequacy of the 
3 percent pay-roll tax to provide suf- 
ficient funds to pay for the medical, 
hospital and related services which 
are stipulated” in Assembly Bills 800 
and 449, now before the California 
Legislature. Considers the probable 
number of people covered by the pro- 
posals, the average per capita income, 
the percentage of income of the 
American people needed for complete 
medical care, distribution of funds 
for meeting medical and hospital 
benefits, and the income of physicians 
under the proposed California plans. 
“Seguro de Enfermedad.” Boletin de 

Informacion del Instituto Nacional 

de Previsién, Madrid, Vol. 5, Jan. 

1945, pp. 21-30. 

Traces the development and present 
provisions for health insurance in 
Spain. From a speech by the Director 
of the National Institute of Health 
Insurance. 


U.S. SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM. Phys- 
ical Examinations of Selective Serv- 
ice Registrants During Wartime; An 
Analysis of Reports for the Conti- 
nental United States and Each 
State. Washington, 1944. 137 pp. 
Processed. (Medical Statistics 
Bulletin, No. 3.) 

A study based on a 20-percent sam- 
ple of the total physical examinations 
given between April 1942 and Decem- 
ber 1943, showing rejection rates, by 
race, age group, and occupation; the 
principal causes for rejection, by race 
and age group; the incidence of all 
recorded defects, by race; and State 
and regional differences in results of 
physical examinations. 


“The Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill— 
S. 1050 of 1945.” Journal of the 
American Medical Association, Chi- 
cago, Vol. 128, June 2, 1945, pp. 369- 
372. 25 cents. 

An analysis of the health section of 
the bill. The same issue has a critical 
editorial on the bill. 


WINSLOW, C.-E. A. Health Care for 
Americans. N. Y.: Public Affairs 
Committee, Inc., 1945. 31 pp. (Pub- 
lic Affairs Pamphlet No. 104.) 10 
cents. 

A short readable discussion of why 

America needs a health program and 

the form it should take. 
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